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“Was that | 
a Busy Year!” 


We completed the largest construction 
history—more than twice 


program in our 
as large as any pre-war year. 


A billion dollars was put into new facil- 
ities for the expansion and improvement 
of your telephone service. 

2,700,000 new telephones were added to 
the Bell System—more than 10,000 every 


woiking day. 
13,000,000 more calls a day were han- 


dlied—a new record. 
ry of 1947 is one of 


The telephone sto 
expanding business, extraordinary build- 
ing of new facilities, rising costs and higher 


payrolls. 
It is the story of unceasing effort to 
meet the continuing demands for more 





and better telephone service. 
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Lhe Shape of Things 


LAST WEEK, WE DISCUSSED EDITORIALLY 
the prospect of a third party headed by Henry Wallace 
and explained why we thought such a move would be 
unwise, Now that Mr. Wallace has declared himself, 
the issue is closed, though the consequences of his de- 
cision will multiply as 1948 unwinds. We regret that 
the former Vice-President “chose to run” instead of 
using his great ability and popular appeal to help elect 
progressives to Congress and fight for a decent platform 
in the Democratic convention. In our coming issue, we 
shall deal more fully with the implications of Mr. 
Wallace’s courageous but ill-timed action. Meanwhile, 
we have learned that J. Raymond Walsh and A. F. 
Whitney did not, as we reported last week, withdraw 
from the Progressive Citizens of America. Both mea 
strongly opposed the third-party decision of the P. C. A. 
executive, but neither has resigned. We apologize, but 
wonder, at the same time, on what grounds they have 


decided to remain. rm 


“GRUDGING” IS THE MILDEST ADJECTIVE WE 
can apply to the recommendations of the President's 
Amnesty Board, which called for 1,523 pardons for 
draft violators out of 15,805 cases under review. It is 
not merely that the percentage is shockingly low, espe- 
cially for an Administration which has known how to 
temper justice with abnormal quantities of mercy when 
it comes to felonious politicians, but that an extremely 
dubious criterion has been applied. The board did well, 
we think, to take into account the ‘‘feelings”’ of Japanese 
Americans called up for service after they and their 
families had been driven from their homes and deprived 
of their livelihoods. And we certainly have no quarrel 
with the pardoning of religious conscientious objectors, 
some of whom owe their jail sentences to over-eager or 
downright incompetent Selective Service officials. But we 
can find no warrent whatever in law, in custom, or in 
common sense for denying clemency to those who, pre- 
tending to no religious belief, “founded their objections 
o intellectual, political, or sociological convictions.” By 
what right does a government agency put formal relig- 
tous belief on a higher plane than any other philosophical 
conviction? We concede that draft evasion might b2 more 
readily committed under a broader interpretation of con- 
Scientious objection than the board's, but each case was 


reviewed on its merits, and it should not have been 
hard to reach a judgment on the basis of an individual's 
background and testimony. The board condemns this 
class of objectors as having “set themselves up as wise 
end more competent than society to determine their 
duty.” Was their presumption any greater than that of 
the rebels who claimed divine sanction? Not to mention 
those who simply found themselves born into a sect of 
religious pacifists and stayed there out of habit. 


+ 
REPORTS FROM BUENOS AIRES CONVEY A 


stale, warmed-over flavor that carries one back to the days 
when Mussolini was winning admirers here because he 
was “strong” and made the trains run on time. Wiping 
out the whole Braden era, James Bruce, our present 
Ambassador to Argentina, calls President Perén “a great 
leader of a great nation.” Distinguished citizens like 
Gene Tunney go calling and register their appreciation 
of a man “who has an idea of where he is going.” (“I 
admire strength,” Tunney explains.) And we hear, too, 
of the “fanatic loyalty” to the leader on the part of a 
people once patronized by the great powers and now en- 
joying a place in the sun. As in the Italy of Mussolini, 
the price is a state-controlled press, a hand-picked judi- 
ciary, and a sacrifice of all but the remnants of political 
freedom. Thus it may come as a shock to those who have 
been taken in by envoys like Bruce and George Messer- 
smith that Dictator Peron has just taken over the Argen- 
tine universities, but it is no surprise to those who have 
read Braden’s famous Blue Book, most of it still relevant. 
The new decree, whereby the President may appoint the 
head of the universities, is merely an extension of the 
“temporary” state intervention that expelled 1,200 of 
the country’s best teachers. Seeing no possibility of a 
restoration of the Braden policy, we lean toward the two 
sanctions already proposed. The first is a concerted re- 
fusal by schools of higher learning in democratic coun- 
tries to recognize the work of students turned out by the 


politically operated universities of Argentina. The sec- 
ond, warmly indorsed by many of our leading educators, 
is an investigation by the Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization of the United Nations, two of 
whose chief purposes are to further through education a 
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universal respect for... fundamental freedoms” and 
to “give fresh impulse .. . to the spread of culture.” 


+ 


TECHNICALLY, THE UNITED STATES WOULD 
seem to be entirely correct in its handling of the thorny 
problem of bases in Panama, but if it,had displayed a 
little more understanding of the Panamanians to begin 
with, the problem would not have arisen, Under the 
terms of the Defense Agreement of 1942, our bases out- 
side the Canal Zone were to be relinquished “one year 
after the definitive treaty of peace” should become effec- 
tive. Perhaps with this provision in mind, we have been 
dilatory about negotiating for renewal of the bases, 
heedless of the mounting resentment against our taking 
continued occupation for granted. To this resentment, 
other factors were added. One is our system of paying 
one wage scale to American employees of the Canal 
Zone and another, much lower scale to native workers. 
Similar discrimination has prevailed in housing facili- 
ties. On top of this disregard of local sensibilities, we 
find ourselves contending with the fact of a coming 
election, in which Arnulfo Arias, exiled to Argentina 
during the war, will contend for the Presidency. The 
“colossus of the North” is due for a feature role in the 
campaign, and neither side cares to be saddled with un- 
seemly subservience to the foreign “imperialists.” In 
calmly accepting the vote of the Panamanian Assembly, 
which rejected our last-minute proposal to renew the 
lease of the bases, we took the only sensible course left 
open to us. After the election, we will no doubt try 
again, since, in fact, the Canal cannot be defended solcly 
by installations in the Zone. Our chances for success 
will be the brighter for having evacuated so promptly-- 
but they can be ruined by Congressional hotheads who 
talk of abandoning the Canal altogether and depending 
upon a new one across Nicaragua or Mexico. 


+ 


THE CASE OF JAMES HICKMAN HAS BEEN 
settled with decent common sense. Readers of Homer 
Jack's article, The New Chicago Fires, in our issue of 
November 22, will remember that Hickman is the 
steelworker who shot and killed his landlord in the be- 
lief that the landlord had set the fire in which four of 
Hickman’s children died. When Hickman was brought 
to trial for murder, a storm of protest arose, and the 
jury was unable to agree on a verdict. Another trial was 
scheduled for January 5, but before it began the States 
Attorney and Hickman’s counsel came to an agreement 
by which the charge was reduced to manslaughter and 
Hickman pleaded guilty. Although under two years’ pro- 
bation, he walked out of jail, a free man, on Decem- 
ber 16. Thus justice, in a curious fashion, has been 
served. But neither the four children nor the landlord— 
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victims of a social system which breeds hate out of 
housing shortages and race restrictions—are alive to cele- 
brate the victory. 
: + 

AN OBLIQUE ATTACK ON THE HOUSING 
shortage is being made next week, by the way. Nathan 
Strauss’s liberal radio station, WMCA, is putting on a 
series Of daily broadcasts, Monday through Friday at 
10:03 p.m., whose purpose is to “induce Mayor O'Dwyer 
to call an open hearing on the city’s critical housing 
shortage.” Many civic and veterans’ organizations are 
supporting WMCA's campaign, which advances a solu- 
tion—-self-supporting housing—as well as a complaint. 
The programs are fresh and hard-hitting, and we think 
every doubled-up citizen of New York will want to 
listen on Monday and then write the Mayor. 


A Free Press? 


E HAVE never liked the carefree way in which 

some governments push around foreign corre- 
spondents who adopt a point of view those governments 
don’t like. It has happened a couple of times to our own 
correspondents—once in Yugoslavia and once in Pales- 
tine—and we protested in the proper quarters. We feel 
that interference with free reporting is one of the serious 
roadblocks in the path of peace, and we hope the coming 
Geneva conference on Freedom of the Press may be able 
to blast out a clearer passage. 

We were particularly chagrined, then, last week, at the 
stupidity of American immigration authorities in arrest- 
ing two correspondents accredited to the United Nations 
—a Greek and an Indian—and holding them on Ellis 
Island for deportation proceedings. We put it down to 
stupidity and to the fact that the authorities concerned 
had not taken time to read the Headquarters Agreement 
entered into between the United States government and 
the United Nations on November 26. This agreement 
gives United Nations correspondents immunity from the 
laws and regulations affecting aliens. Moreover, it states 
that if there has been any abuse of a correspondent’s 
privileges, the Secretary of State himself must be notified 
and the Secretary General of the United Nations con- 
sulted before any action is taken. Mr. Marshall appar- 
ently knew nothing about the actions of the Justice 
Department, and Trygve Lie’s shocked surprise was regis- 
tered in the protest he lodged with Warren Austin. 

The explanation of the Justice Department is feeble. 
The Greek newspaperman who was arrested had origi- 
nally represented a Communist paper suppressed by Mr. 
Tsaldaris. But he had been reaccredited to another Greek 
paper, Demokratis. The Indian journalist had valid cre- 
dentials which were good for another month. There is 
some weight to the department's claim that he had come 
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in on a student visa and, consequently, was not entitled 
to take up new spaper work. But che department's proper 
course was to raise the matter with Mr. Lie. 

Foreign correspondents accredited to the United Na- 
tions are responsible to the United Nations, not to the 
United States Department of Justice. Mr. Lie acted cor- 
rectly in protesting against the arrest, and we are glad 
that his protest brought about the prompt release of the 
two men. Yet it is a reflection on our government's be- 
lief in the freedom of the press that the protests were 
necessary. We cannot fight to open up channels of in- 
formation by aping the techniques of dictators, 


In Time of Boom 


N JTS second annual report, the President's Council 

of Economic Advisers attempts to look beyond our 
present tremendous but insecure business boom to the 
conditions necessary tor a more solidly founded pros- 
perity. Conscious that the Full Employment Act of 1946, 
to which it owes its being, enjoined it to plan within 
the framework of the system of free competitive enter- 
prise, the council lays stress, not on possible government 
action, but on the opportunities and responsibilities ot 
industry for the achievement of a stable economy. There 
is nothing startling in these proposals, which are quite 
in accord with the economic philosophy propounded by 
the chairman of the council, Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, 
when he was associated with the highly respectable 
Brookings Institution. Their emphasis is on wider com- 
petition and the need of catering to a larger market by 
using mass production to lower costs and prices. 

Despite its orthodoxy, the council’s report has been 
unfavorably received in the conservative press. The Wall 
Siveet Journal of December 23 sneers at it as typical of 
the “sort of thinking that is going on in high govern- 
ment advisory circles,” 
December 26, charges the council with carrying wate 
on both shoulders, The New York Times of December 
23 describes the report as “a long, rambling essay in 
which the authors seem simply to be thinking aloud 


and, returning to the subject on 


kind of world they conceive to be ideal.” 

Such comments seem to us quite unfair, though we 
agree that the council deserves some criticism on account 
of its style. The report is abstruse and in places obscure. 
This is unfortunate, for it is not enough for the council 
to think competently; it also has an important educas 
tional task, which demands that it communicate its ideas 
to citizens in language they can understand. We beg 
them, therefore, to aim in future at the clarity of recent 
British “white papers’ on economic subjects. Meanwhile, 
we shall try to translate some of the more important 


passages of the report. 
The council, it should be noted, does not expect an 





D | 

early crash. It points out that ful! employment and high 
production are now being sustained by “abnormal cir- 
cumstances,” such as military expenditure, foreign aid, 


temporary crop failures, and war-time backlogs, and 
suggests that these artificial props may continue to hold 
up the structure through 1948, But, the report declare:, 
it would be most improvident to forget, in the midst of 
the boom, the need of designing a pattern for a better- 
balanced economy. We cannot do this simply by pro- 
ducing more and more in the hope that stability will be 
achieved when supply equals demand. Eventually, there 
will be a drying up of demand for goods at current 
prices—even though potential markets remain tremen- 
dous—at which point, we may expect disastrous breaks 
in prices and sharp cutbacks in production, “The small 
number of the well-to-do will not be able to absorb the 
possible output of consumers’ goods,” the report as- 
serts. “The enlarging production of an industrialiy 
efficient nation must go increasingly to filling in the 
consumption deficiencies of the erstwhile poor.” In other 
words, if industry is to avoid the dangers of “overpro- 
duction” it must turn out more and cheaper Fords instead 
of skimming the market for Cadillacs. 

The council lays down three essential conditions for 
a stable economy: (1) an adjustment of prices with a 
reduction of those of many industrial goods; (2) rectifi- 
cation of “gross imbalances” in the wage structure, per- 
haps by some drawing together of opposite extremes in 
the wage scale (textile operatives earning well under 
$1 an hour cannot afford houses built by craftsmea 
earning $2.50 an hour or more); (3) solution of the 
problem of monopoly, “since maintenance of maximum 
production is incompatible with monopolistic controls.” 

All these adjustments can be made, the council hope- 
fully declares. “Economic stabilization can be achieved 
within our private-enterprise system, but only if manage- 
ment accepts the responsibility for more stable practices 
in planning its investment and operative programs.” At 
present, however, there is grave danger that many in- 
dustries will contribute to depression by assuming, in 
their investment planning, that “our economy in the 
future must again undergo ‘seven lean years,’ even as in 
the past.” As the council remarks, “the pursuit of such 
an economic philosophy by any of our vital industries 
would help to engineer the very downswing of the 
business cycle against which it seeks to insure itself.” 

These are wise and true words, but, as Simon O. Lesser 
shows in his article on page 11, there is little indicatioa 
that business is prepared to heed them. Like so many 
somnambulists, our industrial leaders are heading to- 
ward a precipice, dragging the nation after them, intent, 
it would seem, on proving to Congress that the premise 
of the Employment Act was false, that in the framework 
of private enterprise there is no hope of economic 


stability. 
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Truman or Stalin 
in Greece 


ONE of the early comments on the formation 

of a “Free Greek government” appearing in the 
American press associated it with the collapse of the 
London conference, but obviously it is Moscow’s first 
post-conference move, The Nation pointed out last sum- 
mer that the establishment of a partisan government 
would be contingent on the course of relations between 
the two greatest powers. 

The maneuver has a certain nuisance value. It attempts 
to mitigate Moscow’s losses in France and Italy. It pin- 
pticks the “containment” policy and strikes the most 
vulnerable of the Truman Doctrine’s weak spots. it 
assuages Moscow's frustrated emotions. It has an impor- 
tant propaganda value, mainly in Eastern Europe. And it 
indicates a tentative shift of Russian pressure from Wesi- 
ern Europe to the Mediterranean. 

The American press missed most of this. The Asso- 
ciated Press, in a ludicrous dispatch from Athens, even 
suggested that the action had been taken independently 
by the Greek Communists “in the hope of compellinz 
the Communists in Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania to 
extend more active support.” There can be no doubt that 
Moscow ordered the establishment of the “Free Greck 
government.” And from every possible point of view, the 
just struggle of the Greek people against fascism and 
exploitation has suffered a body blow as the result of 
this latest obeisance of the Greek Communists. 

Protests against the Athens government's recent de- 
cree forbidding strikes and providing that “offenders” 
shall be tried before military tribunals will now be lost 
in the glare of the new event. Protests against the de- 
capitation of guerrillas and their families by rightist 
forces, the unbridled execution of other leftists, and the 
illegal arrests and deportations will be made to appear 
trifling and irrelevant. Who will fight for the thousands 
of non-Communist leftists now being rounded up under 
“red-scheme” and “assassination-plot” pretexts? And on 
what ears can denunciations of the rotten, ruthless 
Athens cabal now fall? 

The element of Greek tragedy in this new develop- 
ment is that, if the establishment of the “Free govern- 
ment” serves Moscow’s needs, it also fits perfectly into 
Washington's plans. Washington and Athens have wht 
they want now—"justification.” Justification for the 
Truman Doctrine, Justification for the wretched be- 
havior of the Greek government. Justification for miscry 
and hopelessness. Justification for open fascism whic 
the wild protests of the Griswold mission cannot touc: 

“After all, the issue is finally clear. There is a leg. 
government, supported by the United States and there 
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is a rebel government, supported by the Soviet Union.” 
Mere guns for Greek fas ists to fight Greek Stalinists! 

It is entirely possible, of course, that Moscow and the 
Greek Communists are gambling on this. They may 
think that the establishment of a royalist-fascist dictator- 
ship will rally the Greek people to their standard, 
strengthen their hand, and speed their day of victory. If 
so, they are misreading, once again, the temper of the 
Greek people. 

The maneuvers on the right side of the fence, which 
wefe going on prior to the establishment of the moun- 
tain government, had no bearing on that event, but they 
provide an interesting backdrop. The uneasy coalition of 
Liberals and royalist Populists, which the State Depart- 
ment’s Loy Henderson stuck together with spit and halva 
last September, was breaking up. The United States was 
desperately trying to hold it together by handing blunt 
official notes to both parties telling them to cut out the 
monkey business and maintain “unity.” (Any similarity 
to diplomatic pressures in Eastern Europe is strictly 
coincidental.) The reason for this was that the State 
Department did not want its presentable two-faced au- 
tomaton, with the Liberal front and the royalist-Populist 
machinery, to break down yet. But the abject failure of 
the Truman Doctrine was forcing the State Department 
to start thinking of the possibilities of reshuffling the 
old, discredited residue of Greek politics. 

Into this scene stepped Sophocles Venizelos, who re- 
cently took his dissident group of right-wing Liberals 
back into the main body of the Liberal Party. Venizelos 
arrived here two weeks ago. A most ineffectual minia- 
ture of his illustrious father, he tried to convince 
“competent quarters” in Washington that either a purely 
Liberal government, or one more generously larded with 
his party leaders would more effectively execute the 
United States’ wishes and demands. 

While the Greek Communists were setting up Mos- 
cow’s government with “Markos” Vafiades as Premier 
and Greece’s top NKVD agent, John Johannides, as 
Vice-Premier and Minister of Interior, the State Depart- 
ment was politely considering Venizelos’s suggestions. 
Moscow’s heavy hand, however, put an end to this mild 
flirtation. Now Washington may not even have to use 
that “international political decoration”—the octogenar- 
ian Sophoulis—for defensive coloration. 

Thus, at the year’s end, the outlook for Greece is 
worse than it has been at any time in that poor country’s 
modern history, and the Greek people have before them 
only a continuation of the terror and blood-letting which 
has been going on for the past eleven years. With the 
eclipse of the Greek Liberals, for which history will some 
day place a large measure of responsibility on the State 
Department, two forces will struggle over Greece's pros- 
trate corpse—the Communists and the royalist-fascists. 
The guerrillas are pretty well stalemated. They cannot 
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seize power because their Communist leaders can no 
longer arouse widespread mass action. It is unlikely that 
they will receive the real military aid—not just token 
“international brigades”—from the north necessary for 
any serious campaign. Ard if they should seriously 
threaten Salonika ot Athens it might mean American 
troops, and war. But this is an outside possibility. Most of 
the fighting, we believe, will be done in United Nations 
meetings, where the Russians will again act as “cham- 
pions” of the Greek people. 

The foyalist-fascists don’t want the guerrillas wiped 
out; they only want to keep them in check—as they have 
been doing for the past fifteen months. For if the guer- 
rillas are cleaned out completely and American aid ceases, 
who will feed and protect the royalists? (This is part of 
the answer to the question, raised by several Congressmen 
who visited Greece last summer, as to why a trained 
army of 120,000 cannot handle a makeshift outfit of 
20,000.) Also, the royalist-fascists are afraid to give arms 
to those villagers who have been asking for them to use 
against the guerrilla bands. They fear that after the 
mourcain peasants repel the Communists they may turn 
their guns on the collection of collaborators, industrial- 
ists, and exploiters that runs Greece today. 

The failure of the State Department to take any of 
these factors into consideration is, at least, consistent. It 
has flubbed, either deliberately or otherwise, every single 
one of the several opportunities it has had in the past 
three years to influence the Greek situation in the right 
direction. Now it is too late. And here in the United 
States, the grim facts have not discouraged such disgust- 
ing spectacles as the present campaign being conducted 
among Americans of Greek origin by the crafty Arch- 
bishop Athenagoras to raise funds for a statue of Presi- 
dent Truman which will be placed on the Acropolis. We 
suggest it be called Truman Nike. 


Keport from Athens 


BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


aris, December 28 
N THE immediate situation in Greece it is almost 
impossible to obtain anything but biased reports 
from either side. For this reason I am glad to be able to 
pass on to Na#ion readers the substance of a talk with a 
high neutral official who has just arrived from Athens. 
I have known him for years and can vouch for his ability 
and integrity. 

I found him shocked by the unrealistic attitude of 
certain of his Western colleagues in Athens who believe 
that if Washington would provide the necessary hun- 
dreds of millions and act quickly, the whole Greek prob- 
lem could be liquidated in a couple of months. In the 


opinion of this official nething short of an expeditionary 
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army, not merely a few battalions of American marines, 
could change the tide of events. “It is no longer a ques- 
tion of assisting the Greek government,” he said, “but 
of taking over completely; the alternative is to admit 
failure and then try to make a fresh start, to see whether 
some kind of national internal reconciliation of the 
Greck people is possible. But for that I am afraid we 
are too late.” 

Even though I had read enough about Greek official 
corruption and inefficiency, 1 was amazed to hear from 
him the detailed story of what has happened to the 
millions and millions of dollars being poured into the 
country. Paris papers have been stressing the fact that 
the Markos guerrillas are far better armed than the gov- 
ernment troops, but it was necessary to hear the concrete 
figures in order to realize the extent of the guerrillas’ 
advantage. According to my friend, that is a main cause 
of the army's recent setbacks. The American millions 
have left the army almost as poorly equipped as a year 
ago. For instance, one unit that should have sixty ma- 
chine-guns has only ten; the other fifty were never 
bought. But an even more important cause is the army's 
loss of morale, he insisted; the social context of the pres- 
ent struggle is not precisely one to encourage a man on 
Sophoulis's side to die for his country. 

The contrast between the life of the enriched officials 
and black-market bosses and the rest of the population 
is far greater than in any other part of Europe. Corrup- 
tion in Greece has acquired all the peculiar aspects of 
that Balkan gangsterism traditional under the regimes 
of the past fifty years. In Athens with money one can 
have delicacies not to be found in the black-market res- 
taurants of the Champs Elysées. Cabarets, my friend 
remarked, will continue to be crowded until the day the 
guerrillas enter Athens, if they ever do. The customers 
are mostly Greeks. In Salonika the picture is still more 
shameful. There rich customers have to force their way 
into the luxury restaurants through queues of beggars 
and barefoot children in rags. “It is simply disgusting,” 
said my informant; “I have personally witnessed scenes 
in which soldiers back from the front have smashed up 
such places, destroying tables and attacking customers.” 
On the question of the official terror he only confirmed 
what has been published by The Nation. 

On the other hand, from a purely military point of 
view, this is a war capable of exhausting a better- 
equipped army than the government has at its disposal. 
My friend heard several times from officers who had 
fought during the World War on the Allies’ side that 
they would prefer to face a regular German unit than a 
few dozen guerrillas, who “attack like mosquitos and 
before one knows it give one a deadly bite on the neck.” 
Guerrillas can also count on the support of a part of the 
population. I asked him about the aid given the guer- 
rillas by neighboring countries. He said, “Of course 
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everybody knows they get supplies from those quarters, 
but what can you do about it? Nobody can stop it. The 
situation on the frontier is such that any kind of check 
or control is impracticable.” 

I asked him about the new U. N. Control Commis- 
sion, made up of distinguished military men of various 
countries, He answered, “They can hardly move around 
any more. Do you realize that Salonika is already in effect 
a besieged city; that anyone who ventures a few kilo- 
meters away from Athens risks being shot by the guer- 
rillas? The government area is shrinking from day to 
day.” 

Before leaving, my friend asked me about Spain. J 
told him, “In a few months, a second Greece. Washinz- 
ton and London have not paid any attention to our 
warnings; in spite of their disapproving words they have 
gone on considering Franco a bulwark against Russia, 
part of the Western line of defense. They will see in a 
few months; already the exploits of Markos are having 
repercussions in Spain, increasing guerrilla activities, 
for the people, having come to the conclusion that they 
cannot expect any help from the U. N. or Washington 
or London, are ready to fight their way through.” We 
agreed that to play big-power politics successfully, some- 
thing more is required than industrial capacity, moncy, 
and “toughness.” Also required is some knowledge of 
other peoples and of the historical epoch or moment ia 


which one is living. 


The New Inquisitor 


BY I. F. STONE 


Washington, December 28 

ETH W. RICHARDSON, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s newly established Loyalty Review Board, is 
far from being a Torquemada. He is a tall, lanky, 
big-boned man of sixty-seven, the son of a minister in 
Iowa. He was for twenty years a lawyer, politician, and 
officeholder in Fargo, North Dakota. Under Harding and 
Coolidge he served as a United States District Attorney. 
Hoover made him an Assistant Attorney General and in 
February, 1933, appointed him to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, but the victorious Democrats kept 
the Senate from acting on the appointment. Since then he 
has been a partner in the corporate law firm of Davies, 
Richberg, Beebe, Busick, and Richardson in Washington, 
reappearing in public life for a short time as counsel for 
the Congressional investigating committee which tried so 
hard in 1945-46 to blame Roosevelt for Pearl Harbor 
Richardson is a legionnaire, a Republican, and an Elk. 
He told his first press conference here that this last dis- 
tinction was acquired solely to enable him to read the 
books in the Elks’ library in his home town, and cited 
this boyhood experience to illustrate how a man might 
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join an organization without knowing or caring about its 
wider purposes. 

The press conference was called to explain the regu- 
lations issued by the Loyalty Board. Richardson began it 
by saying that the board had a “hot potato” to handle. 
He didn’t think disloyalty was “rampant” among federal 
employees, and said he “hated witch hunts.”’ He said one 
highly respectable friend told him he had a ““monumen- 
tal” chance to clean up “the Augean stables” of the gov- 
ernment. This friend thought anyone who opposed the 
Administration’s foreign policy was a potential traitor. 
Richardson said he warnéd his friend to go no farther. 
He said that if opposition to “Operation Rathole’”’ was 
disloyalty, the board had better start by trying its chaire 
man. All this was disarming, as were the misgivings re- 
flected and the assurances given in Richardson’s prepared 
statement. Affiliation with an organization branded dis- 
loyal by the Attorney General was not to be conclusive 
grounds for dismissal. The board was to take into con- 
sideration ‘whether the employee or applicant was aware 
of the subversive character of the organization . . . and 
the nature of his activities in connection with such organi- 
zation.’ The board wished to avoid a witch hunt. He 
said it ‘feels strongly that advocacy of whatever change 
in the form of government or the economic system of 
the United States, or both, however far-reaching such 
change may be, is not disloyalty, unless that advocacy is 
coupled with the advocacy or approval . . . of the use of 
unconstitutional means to effect such change.” 


FF smcgene these qualms do the board and its chair- 

man credit, they do not alter the facts of the loyalty 
purge. The standards do not constitute fair procedure as 
laid down in principle or as applied in practice. The 
Attorney General, without a hearing, has labeled a num- 
ber of organizations ‘‘disloyal,’’ thus impairing the repu- 
tation and threatening the livelihood of all who belong 
to them, whether employed by the government or not, 
and whatever the motives of the individual member— 
whether to hike with the Nature Friends, to buy books at 
a discount through the Washington Bookshop, to study 
Marx at a Workers’ School, or to plot revolution. The 
Attorney General piously disclaimed any intention of 
establishing ‘guilt by association” in the very act of doing 
so. Richardson’s disclaimers, however sincere he may 
be, are likely to prove as deceptive. 

In so far as government employees are concerned, the 
hearing procedure falls far short of a fair trial. The new 
tules, like the President’s executive order last March, 
provide that the accused shall be furnished with the 
charges “in factual detail,” but this is vitiated by the 
qualification “so far as security considerations permit.” 
The clause means that the facts will be doubly screened 
from view, first by the FBI in making the basic report, 
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In practice, as recent cases at the State and War depart- 
ments have demonstrated, the ‘factual detail” has dwin- 
died into no more than a bare allegation that the accused 
was “disloyal” or a “bad security risk.” Even where full 
details are given, as the new board promises to give them, 
a fair trial is impossible. Not only will the accused have 
no right to confront and cross-examine the accuser, but 
the board itself, as Richardson admitted, will be unable 
privately to examine the anonymous informant or even to 
know his identity. It will have to rely upon the FBI re- 
port and the FBI evaluation. Thus the board may have to 
weigh the allegation of an accuser it has never seen 
against the denial of an accused employee, who in turn 
may have been denied the particulars necessary to his de- 
fense by “‘security considerations” on whose validity the 
board cannot pass. 


J USTICE in such a context depends largely on the good 
faith of the FBI, which thus moves farther into the 
role of a secret political police. Richardson disclosed that 
the FBI “affirmatively” had refused to have anything 
to do with drawing up the rules of the Loyalty Board 
and had declined to cooperate except on its own terms. 
This reflects the growing tendency of the FBI to operate 
autonomously, as a kind of state within a state; both the 
German and Russian secret police systems developed the 
same tendencies and got away with it on the same basis— 
through the fear thus inspired. The excuse given by the 
FBI for keeping its sources of information a secret 
even from the Loyalty Board is spurious. Stool pigeons 
and spies are also used against counterfeiters, gangsters, 
kidnapers, and other criminals, and where these sources 
must be kept hidden they are utilized to obtain evidence 
which can be produced before grand juries and courts. 
Not even a pickpocket can be sent to jail on the basis of 
anonymous information. Why should a federal employee 
have less protection against a worse charge? 

The procedure is a kind of trial in twilight, with the 
burden of proof on the accused, so that he must often 
attempt the difficult task of proving a negative—what he 
is not. The cards are stacked against him by the standard 
set down in the President's order—‘‘whether reasonable 
grounds exist ... 
loyal.”” In looking for these reasonable grounds the in- 
vestigators are directed by the executive order to dig, 


for the belief that the person is dis- 


among other places, in the garbage of the Un-American 
Activities Committee files. If the employee succeeds, 
nevertheless, in convincing the Loyalty Board, he finds 
that its decision is only “advisory,” and not binding on 
the head of the employing agency. That official, with one 
timorous eye on Congress, may prefer discretion to jus- 
tice. In a few cases the board may recommend that the 
employee be allowed to resign. But Richardson explained 
that the record would still show that resignation had 
taken place in the course of a loyalty quiz. 
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Can ERP Revive Europe? 


BY FRITZ STERNBERG 


the European Recovery Program, we shall hear a 

great deal about Europe's crisis. Isolationists like 
Senator Taft are already minimizing the economic diffi- 
culties of the Continent. Administration supporters talk 
in terms of imminent collapse and argue that only the 
early adoption of a $17-billion program can make Eu- 
rope a going concern, capable of supporting its own 
population by its own productive efforts. But the nature 
and causes of the crisis are likely to be misunderstood on 
both sides and remedies proposed which can only make 
a bad situation worse, 

It is generally assumed, for example, that the war 
gravely damaged the productive capacity of the nations 
cooperating in the Marshall Plan and that they can no 
longer organize their own recovery. That is not true. 
On the contrary, as the report of the sixteen nations 
emphasized, the process of reconstruction after the Sec- 
ond World War has been much more rapid than it was 
after World War I. In the words of the report: “Eight- 
een months after the end of fighting in Europe industry 
and transport were moving again vigorously, and the 
work of reconstruction was getting under way. . . . So 
successful were these efforts that by the end of 1946 in- 
dustrial production in Belgium, France, and the Nether- 
lands had recovered to from 85 to 95 per cent of the pre- 
war level, while Italian industrial production was back to 
60 per cent of the pre-war level.” And yet Europe's 
crisis, despite Mr. Taft's wilful optimism, is a reality, 
and more serious than any in the past hundred years. So 
the question that requires an answer is this: What forces 
are responsible for the economic impasse in Europe and 
how can American aid serve to overcome them? 

Temporary factors obviously play a part. The drought, 
for example, resulted in an extraordinarily poor harvest 
in France and several other countries. The reduction of 
German industry to barely a third of its peace-time output 
adversely affects the economy of all Europe. Destruction 
of rolling stock and shortage of fuel have hampered re- 
construction. And man-power is lacking in several impor- 
tant sectors of industry—coal-mining in particular. But 
more important than these specifie obstacles are certain 
basic factors, often ignored, which have their origin in 
the world-wide revolution now in progress. 


[« THE coming weeks, while Congress wrestles with 


OR generations the countries of Western Europe, in 
contrast to the United States, have raised too little 
food for their people. Also in contrast to the United 
States, some of the most critical raw materials, such as 


cotton and oil, are not produced in Europe but must be 
imported. As a consequence, the foreign trade of the 
sixteen nations before the war was vastly greater than 
that of the United States, as this table taken from their 
report clearly shows: 


Imports Exports 


Pre-War Population Percentage of World 
(Millions) Total (1938) 


United States.. 131.7 8.1 13.2 
Participating 

Countries.... 205.9 40.8 30.4 
Western Ger- 

many...... 40.1 9.1 9.0 


The European countries paid for their imports of food 
and raw materials partly by exporting their industrial 
production and partly with other assets: “Their income 
from foreign investments and other invisible exports 
was sufficient to purchase nearly one-quarter of their im- 
ports from the rest of the world.” 

The situation before the beginning of World War II 
can therefore be summarized as follows: Europe re- 
quired so much food and raw materials from the rest of 
the world that the imports of the sixteen nations, to- 
gether with those of Western Germany, accounted for 
almost half of world imports. The nations of Western 
Europe were able to maintain this unique position be- 
cause they possessed great colonial empires from which 
they drew supplies, because they owned large capital 
assets overseas, and because an extensive trade was cir- 
ried on in Europe itself between the sixteen nations now 
turning to America for help and the nations under 
Russian influence—a trade which exchanged Western 
European industrial foods for Eastern European grain 
and timber and coal. 

The decisive change brought about by the Second 
World War was not in the industrial capacity of those 
countries but in the whole economic relationship be- 
tween Western Europe and the rest of the world. For 
one thing, the age of colonial imperialism is drawing to 
a close. India is free. So is Burma. Malaya and Ceyloa 
are on the verge of freedom. Wars of independence ar: 
being fought in the French and the Dutch overseas em- 
pires. In addition, these colonial areas were battlegrounds 
in this war, as they were not in World War I. The re- 
sult is that their exports of food and raw materials to 
Europe are far below the pre-war level and will remain 
so for a long time, whatever their political status m.j 


become. 
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In the second place, the financial position of all Eu- 
rope has grown appreciably worse. This process is not of 
recent origin: the financial decline of the Continent 
began with the First World War. Before that England, 
France, and Germany had all been creditor nations, while 
the United States was still a debtor. After the First World 
War England remained a creditor nation, France, though 
still in that position, had lost the greater part of its 
foreign capital and was giving g and Germany 
had become a debtor nation. Between the two wars 
France lost its creditor position; immediately before 
World War II only England among the larger European 
states still had significant amounts of capital invested 
abroad. In order to pay for its imports during the recent 


pre und, 


war England was forced to liquidate most of its foreign 
assets and in addition incurred heavy debts. So today 
Europe is one great debtor area and no longer able, as in 
the past, to pay for imports with interest from foreign 
investments. And in the course of this long financial de- 
cline the European middle class, solid base of the capi- 
talist system, has been all but wiped out. It remains as an 
element of political reaction, but its economic force has 
been largely spent in two wars and two periods of run- 
away inflation. 

In the third place, the exchange of goods between 
Western and Eastern Europe has been greatly reduced. 
One cause for this is the fact that Eastern Europe was a 
great battleground of the war and suffered enormous 
destruction; but even after the area is restored, the old 
trade relationships are not likely to be fully reestab- 
lished. Why? What will prevent it? 

In this connection the record of foreign trade in the 
Soviet Union is illuminating. Czarist Russia exported 
great amounts of food and raw materials in exchange 
for Europe's industrial products. From decade to decade, 
until the October revolution, this trade increased. Then 
there was a sharp reversal. Although industrial develop- 
ment in the Soviet state proceeded at a much faster pace 
than under the czars, although Russia’s share of world 
production grew from about 4 per cent before the revo- 
lution to 12 per cent immediately before the Second 
World War, there has not been one year in which Rus- 
sian foreign trade reached the figures of the period be- 
fore World War I. This has been the result of policy— 
the government’s determination to make the Soviet 
Union economically independent of the rest of the 
world. 

A similar process is now beginning to show itself in 
Eastern Europe, where the Red Army hastened the end 
of feudalism, and the new governments are pushing in- 
dustrialization at a forced tempo to catch up with West- 
ern Europe. The effect will be to increase the internal 
consumption of raw materials formerly exported and, as 
industrialization proceeds, to lessen the need of imported 
machine products. Inevitably trade relations between 
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ns will be 
greatly influenced by this: policy, quite apart from any 


political pressures which may 
relations. 


Eastern Europe and the sixteen Western nati 


work against cloxr 

This brief analysis shows that the crisis threatening 
the existence of the sixteen nations is not so much a 
result of war-time destruction as a by-product of revole- 
tion, a revolution affecting t 
of the West as well 
and originating in conditions which long ant 
Second World War. A crisis of this ‘idee 


come only by measures equally 


he great imp crialist powers 
as the more backward Eastern states 
edated the 
can be OVvcrI- 
y fundamental. 

At present the sixteen nations cannot pay for the food 
they must have if their people are to maintain and 
crease production. Nor can they pay for raw materiais 
or machinery. Here only the United States can help. 
How crucial is the he p of the United States in meeting 
the immediate requirements of Europe was indicated by 
the statement in the report of the sixteen nations that 
for the time being two-thirds of their imports will have 
to come from Ameria. But if the problem were primar- 
ily one of restoring Western Europe's industrial capacity, 
and helping it overcome a temporary food shortage, the 
task of ERP would be relatively simple. 

The problem is actually quite different. If American 
aid is to do more than prime a few pumps, the econo 
mies of the sixteen participating countries will have to 
be radically adapted to new, unalterable conditions. This 
means a complete transformation of European society, 
for no Marshall Plan, however lavish, will be able to 
reestablish the old colonial empires, or replenish Eu- 
rope’s foreign assets, or check the process of political 
wid industrial change in the Balkan-Danube area. 

Assuming this transformation can be brought about, 
and at the same time real steps can be taken toward 
unity, Europe will 
entity. United, the 
many, would be strong enough to maintain without 
difficulty an independent position between the United 
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met by the area as a whole. But the effort to achieve 
unity and develop the resources of the area according to 
a common plan implies other changes not anticipated 
in the proposed program. It implies a rap id development 
of European socialism. 


T IS inconceivable that a Continental economic plan 
can be adopted and carried out under a system of free 
—or private—enterprise such as exists in the United 
States. The ape ly between t cessities of 
the Marshall program and current American ideas of 
sound economics was partly recognized by the New York 


he obvious ne 
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Herald Tribune in an editorial descriptively entitled the 
Four-Year Plan: 


There is for one thing the ironic though secondary 


consideration that the United States, pursuing a policy 
dedicated to the revival of free international markets and 
the abolition of all kinds of restrictive planning controls, 
should have found itself forced to instigate one of the 


most remarkable at international planning 


which our time has witnessed. For this is a four-year 


attempts 


plan resembling in its production goals, consumption 
levels, and allocation of resources the celebrated Russian 


p! ans. 


A unified Western Europe, organized so as to balance 
its total production against its requirements, able to buy 
and sell as an economic unit in the markets of the world, 
freed from internal trade barriers and the necessity of 
maintaining an unproductive privileged class living on 
the profits of cartelized industry, could recover and even 
prosper despite its losses. But it is a fantasy to imagine— 
as even our State Department seems to do—that such 
unity and common effort could be achieved without the 
sort of controls free enterprise abhors, or that an un- 
planned, free-enterprise Europe, divided into weak na- 
tional units, could endure without colonial resources or 
foreign investments. If the ERP is to succeed, it will be 
through socialist planning, not capitalist revival. 

This is the fact that must be digested by our reluctant 
policy makers and legislators. Otherwise they will load 
the Marshall Plan with conditions ostensibly favoring 
stability and freedom but actually condemning Western 
Europe to economic and political disaster. 


The Guardian of the 
Emerald Grotto 


BY DONALD DOWNES 
Rome, December 8 
FIRST knew Vincenzo Falcone of Amalfi, local po- 
I litical secretary of the Fascist Party, veteran of the 
“March on Rome,” member of the Fascist strong-arm 
torture squad (Squadristi), before the war. He was fa- 
mous for the physical fear he inspired in the people of 
the Amalfi coast. His little pig-like eyes and wet mouth 
carried memories of the torture chamber to many a fish- 
erman and shopkeeper who had not toed the Fascist line. 
Political Secretary Falcone was guardian of the Emer- 
ald Grotto, the fattest political plum in the district. To 
this enchanted marine cave come all the tourists; they 
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buy postcards, lemonade, and tickets; they patronize the 
guardian's boats; they tip heavily. In desperately poor 
Amalfi the man who has the job is a rich man by loca! 
standards; the rest of the Amalfitani exist mostly on the 
proceeds of a little anchovy fishing, their precarious 
Iemon terraces, or postal money-orders from cousins and 
uncles in New Haven and Bridgeport and Waterbury. 

While the Fifth Army were landing on the Salerno- 
Paestum beaches southwest of Amalfi on the morning of 
September 9, 1943, Political Secretary Falcone was pack- 
ing a few belongings and preparing to escape northward 
with his Nazi allies; he was quite naturally afraid of the 
wrath of his fellow-citizens and he also feared, it is said, 
the Allied promise to bring all Fascist criminals to speedy 
justice. He ran away; and when some of us who werfe fe- 
sponsible for the security of the forces on the Sorrentine 
peninsula searched for him—since he was high on the 
list of dangerous enemies—he was not to be found. 

Falcone, it was discovered, had held the post of guar- 
dian of the Emerald Grotto illegally. Because of his party 
connections and high honors he had been allowed to 
sidestep the competitive examinations required for such 
posts; he had not even submitted the certificate of 
graduation from elementary school required of this type 
of public servant. 


ALVATORE ANASTASIO had been helpful to the 

Allies during the early days of the landings; he had 
an almost completely non-political history and had fin- 
ished not only elementary school but also the equivalent 
of our high school. Signor Anastasio was an electrical 
contractor in a small way; was in fact the man who in- 
stalled the electric lights on my terrace. 

In September, 1943, the temporary government of the 
town of Amalfi, composed of members of the five anti- 
Fascist parties, gave the job of guardian of the Emerald 
Grotto to Anastasio as an honest, reliable, non-Fascist 
citizen. Anastasio gave up most of his other work, learned 
a little English and French, and welcomed the British and 
American troops gratis to his grotto while he waited for 
the return of the tourists. 

Last summer the tourist trade started up again. The 
hotels along the coast were full, and fifty or a hundred 
people arrived every morning and again every afternoon 
to visit the grotto, to see the unbelievably green water 
with every ripple lit as if by a flame; they rode in the 
boats and played musical tunes with their knuckles on 
the stalagtites, and the more daring even swam in the 
emerald water. They also bought lemonade and postcards, 
and gave good tips. The grotto had never been mor: 
beautifully cared for, and the plants along the steps 
were watered and seemed to outdo themselves with 
blossoms. 

In the four years between 1943 and 1947 the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party, dominated and run by the Vatican, 
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had little by little swept away all opposition and with 
American backing gained firm control of the national 
government in Rome. It also controlled the local gov- 
ernment of the province of Salerno and the town of 
Amalfi, Sometime during these four years Vincenzo 
Falcone, no longer local secretary of the Fascist Party, 
no longer wearing his ribbons and medals, sneaked back 
to Amalfi from the north, where he had gone with Mus- 





solini to fight for the Nazis to the bitter end. He still 
had the little pig eyes and wet mouth, and he still in- 
spired the same fear in the people, but now he was under 
the protection of the Christian Democrats, and the priests 
of the cathedral were his friends and defenders. 

On October 7, 1947, the Administration of Tourism 
of the province of Salerno and the town of Amalfi, now 


Il 


tun by a Christian Democratic lawyer and former Fascist 
named Fraise, fired Salvatore Anastasio a year before his 
legal term of office was over, offering no grounds what- 
ever for this arbitrary action. In his place they reappointed 
Vincenzo Falcone. 

To say that the decent people of Amalfi were indig- 
nant is to put it mildly. As Plinio Amendola, proprietor 
of the Hotel Italia, said to me, “It is enough to make a 
man consider joining the Communists.” 

This is happening all over Italy, in smal! jobs and 
big, in Sicily and Calabria, in Naples and Rome and 
Florence; it has happened in Milan, and when people 
react against it we Americans call them “reds.” 

The only people who laugh about it are the Commu- 
nists: it helps them get new members. 


When Will the Balloon Pop? 


BY SIMON O. LESSER 


HE President proposed a good program for 

halting the spiraling of prices. But it was foresee- 

able, even before Senator Taft made his intem- 
perate attack, that conservative sentiment would crystal- 
lize against the program and that its crucial provisions 
would be rejected. The Republican substitute bill, 
passed in the last days of the session, provided wholly 
inadequate controls. The President, announcing his de- 
cision to sign it, sharply pointed out the bill’s deficiencies 
and indicated that his program has not been abandoned. 
The further upsurge in prices now in prospect makes it 
less likely that we can avoid a painful recession. 

In essence the President's program was a disguised ap- 
peal to capital and labor to strike a bargain. The lan- 
guage of the three questions propounded to farmers, busi- 
ness men, and workers made it unmistakably clear that 
Mr. Truman was asking all three groups, for the sake of 
warding off a collapse, to exercise forbearance and accept 
approximately the present relationship of wages and 
prices. Many powers, the testimony of Cabinet members 
suggested, were intended primarily as clubs. to obtain 
rollbacks and prevent further price and wage advances. 

At first glance it might seem that labor would be 
more likely than business to oppose the President's pro- 
gram. The price rises of the past year have wiped out 
last winter's pay increases and left workers in a dis- 
advantageous position. Workers need higher wages to 
restore their buying power. 
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But what then? After two bitter experiences labor has 
learned that so long as the demand for goods remains 
high, business can and will pass on every cent of the 
wage increases, and perhaps a little more for good meas- 
ure, in the form of higher prices. Labor is uneasily 
aware, too, that there is something to the argument that 
high wages will tempt industry to lay off workers at the 
first hint of falling demand. Most workers’ families are 
poorly braced to withstand a recession. The President's 
program, even if eventually adopted, would probably 
lead to some rollback of prices. The reduction would 
not be substantial 
black markets the Administration would probably have 





to minimize business opposftion and 


to permit generous profits—but labor is beginning to 
I f § 

realize that it has more to gain from steady wages and 
declining prices than from meaningless wage increases. 

Business, on the other hand, is well aware that it is in 
the driver's seat and is determined to make the last dime 
out of the present boom. Price control would jeopardize 
and probably tend to constrict present profit margins. 
These margins could stand some constricting and still 
to complain about, but 
business is clearly intent on maintaining them and on 


leave most firms with nothing 
widening them wherever possible. Profits of 441 indus- 
trial companies which have already reported for the first 
72 per cent larger than in the 
corresponding period of 1946, which was itself not a 


nine months of 1947 are 


bad year. But the end 1s not yet. There is talk, for exam- 
ple, of another rise in the cost of newsprint around the 
first of the year because of “increased costs.” One may 
surmise how justified this further advance is from the 
fact that the profits of the paper industry are more than 








- 1946. In the first nine months of 1947 
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the International Paper Company earned $43,000,000, 
or $11.92 a share of common stock, whereas it earned 
$21,000,000, or $5.77 a share, in the same period of 
last year, 

General Electric has run a full-page advertisement in 
fumerous papers to argue that its profits, now “‘less than 
7 cents on each sales dollar received,” should be further 
increased. The basis of this contention is a government 
pamphlet which suggests that ex-G. I.’s thinking of start- 
ing small businesses of their own should strive for a 10 
per cent profit. The ad blithely overlooks the fact that 
a company measuring its sales in billions can perhaps 
afford to content itself with a smaller profit margin 
than a small heating and plumbing business—the par- 
ticular field the pamphlet considered—on which one 
or two owners depend for a living. It says nothing 
of the fantastic profits General Electric makes on 
capital. Interestingly enough, it even fails to call atten- 
tion to a lesson to be learned from one of the two charts 
it contains, which is that periods of exorbitant profits 
are likely to be followed by sharp slumps. As Keith 
Hutchison pointed out in the November 15 Nation, busi- 
ness has developed highly satisfactory rationalizations for 
swollen profits. The figures being daily reported are not 
causing any pain or even, as was feared some time ago, 


any embarrassment. 


ITH things as they are, business sees no reason for 
accepting additional controls. It does not fear new 
wage demands, for increased costs can be promptly 
passed on to consumers. Ironically, the very emergency 
which prompted the President's anti-inflation proposals 
shelters business against the necessity of accepting them. 
The European Recovery Program promises to help our 
economy in at least two important ways—by sustaining 
exports and by keeping farm prices high. Export de- 
mand and rural prosperity have been two of the strong- 
est factors prolonging the boom and sustaining prices. 
Two other fears might keep business from resisting 
the President's program. There is first the possibility that 
the inflation will get out of hand. A real runaway price 
spiral will hurt the rich even more than the poor, for it 
will lessen or destroy the value of most wealth. But the 
powerful people who shape business thinking are prob- 
ably right in assuming that a runaway inflation is dis- 
tinctly improbable in the United States. We are approach- 
ing the point where supply will more nearly balance de- 
mand. If the inflation ever threatened to get completely 
out of hand, we probably could—and would—save our- 
selves by jettisoning aid to Europe. 

Perhaps because we have had no first-hand experience 
in this country with a runaway inflation, fear of defla- 
tion seems to exert more influence on the minds of 
business men and the general public than apprchension 
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prices. This has been one of the real diffi- 
culties in mobilizing public sentiment for an effective 
stabilization program. In June, 1946, when the battle for 
the OPA was fought and lost, we probably did not really 
believe that prices would get out of hand to the extent 
we now see. We perhaps find it equally hard today to 
realize that they may soar a good deal higher. 

Business’s fear of a recession might also be expected 
to deter it from opposing preventive stabilization meas- 
ures. But as I attempted to show in an earlier Nation 
article,* there are automatic pressures at work which 
make each individual business firm seek the highest pos- 
sible profit regardless of ultimate consequences. Com- 
petition, the chief force which counteracts this tendency, 
has been conspicuous by its absence in most sections of 
the economy during the entire post-war period. 

It is not altogether certain, furthermore, whether busi- 
ness would regard a recession—kept within decorous 
bounds of course—as an unrelieved tragedy. The tone of 
some of the predictions of a “readjustment” has been 
complacent rather than troubled. A recession would 
lower the costs of raw materials and make labor more 
“productive” —that is, willing to work harder and accept 
lower wages. Most large American corporations are well 
fortified financially to withstand a recession. They would 
not weep if some of their smaller competitors or Johnny- 
come-lately intruders fell by the wayside. 

In any case General Motors’ Alfred Sloan and many 
other executives find it hard to visualize a slump in the 
near future—at least one severe enough to hurt their 
particular company. The threat of deflation seems re- 
mote and lacking in urgency. And here again business's 
analysis of the probabilities may be the correct one. 
Each unjustified price increase makes our economy more 
vulnerable. But even though it is already perched pre- 
cariously on stilts, there is no indication that it is going 
to topple today or tomorrow. 

The forces which have sustained demand thus far, 
more potent than could have been anticipated a year ago, 
still show no sign of having exhausted themselves. While 
the demand for goods is not likely to swell, there is 
evety reason to believe it will be well maintained. Our 
boom is feeding on itself. High food prices, although 
bad in that they restrict demand for other types of goods, 
mean prosperity for most farmers and the far-flung food 
industry. Wages of workers are high and likely to rise 
higher; two railroad brotherhoods and workers in the 
men’s and boys’ clothing industry have already won third- 
round pay increases. Even though dividends are low in 
relation to present lush earnings, they are far higher 
than last year—investors are faring very well. 

Business capital expenditures promise to continue at a 
high rate. Many industries are scarcely more than started 

* What Will Your Dollar Buy in 1947? (January 18, 1947.) 
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on ambitious expansion and rehabilitation programs. 
Despite exorbitant construction costs a near-record vol- 
ume of building is going forward. So great is the need 
for every type of building that many observers think 
weaknesses in other sectors of the economy, far from 
causing a sympathetic decline in construction, would 
stimulate additional activity. More materials would be- 
come available, and any decline in costs would lead many 
firms and individuals to proceed with projects they have 
deferred because of high prices. 

Ironically, the fear psychosis which has possessed the 
business community since V-J Day is helping to postpone 
a crash. Most business firms have been following mark- 
edly cautious buying policies. Though inventories have 
been growing in recent months, they are still moderate 
in relation to sales. Conservatism has dominated the 
stock market to such an extent that prices are at all-time 
lows in relation to such factors as earnings, dividends, 
bond yields, and asset values. 

Though the foreign-aid program is likely to be whit- 
tled down, it will probably still be large enough to pre- 
vent net exports from falling materially below present 
levels. It is difficult to find anywhere on the horizon any 
factor likely to precipitate a recession in the immediate 
future. For some time to come inflationary pressures will 
remain dominant. 


HE rejection of the President's program, however, 
makes it all the more certain that a recession will 
come and that it will be severe and possibly prolonged. 
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The refusal of business to accept the program is another 
indication that the majority of influential business men 
have learned little since 1929. The hopes of those, in and 
out of government, who thought our economy could be 
stabilized within narrow limits appear certain to be frus- 
trated. One of the most significant and disturbing events 
of the post-war period is the defeat of the Committee for 
Economic Development. Its program, though promul- 
gated with zeal and skill from within the business com- 
munity, has had little influence on business policies. 

Those policies are mow compelling the American 
people as a whole to spend 93 per cent of their income 
to buy the things they want and need—despite the fact 
that our income is at an all-time high, which should 
permit ample savings. According to studies made for the 
Federal Reserve Board, two families in every five dipped 
into savings in 1946. In some instances the money was 
used to buy homes, businesses, or securities, but in slightly 
over half the cases it was evidently needed to meet ordi- 
nary living expenses. About half the American people 
now have no liquid savings of any consequence. Con- 
sumer credit is increasing rapidly and now amounts to 
$11,000,000,000. 

These facts are proof of imbalances which can only 
lead to disaster. There is obviously little margin for 
people to step up purchases if export and business de- 
mand slides. Our economy is like a balloon being blown 
larger and larger by an irresponsible child. No one can 
predict just when it will pop, but not! can be more 
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certain than that sooner or later it 1 


Longo US. Hague —Lhird Round 


BY McALISTER COLEMAN 


RANK HAGUE is sunning himself at his Florida 

villa at Miami Beach. The seventy-one-year-old ex- 

Mayor of Jersey City officially retired a year ago 
leaving the keys of the kingdom to his nephew, Frank 
Hague Eggers, but his hand still reaches into the po- 
litical and judicial life of the run-down water-front town 
over which he ruled for twenty-nine years. This was 
clearly evident on December 8, when the relentless per- 
secution of John Longo, Hague’s hated opponent, took 
another turn. 

Ordinarily the postponement of a case in a court of 
law receives no more than a few lines in the newspapers. 
When the case of the State of New Jersey against John 
Longo was postponed, however, the event was accorded 





McALISTER COLEMAN, a liberal New Jersey jour- 
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front-page, right-hand-column treatment in the machine- 
controlled Jersey City papers. The outcome of this cause 
célébre, now in its fourth year, is of vital concern to the 
future of bossism in Hudson County and to the Demo- 
cratic Party, as it is to freedom-loving people everywhere 
If the old man in Miami, who still issucs orders over the 
telephone to his lackeys in the City Hall, succeeds in get- 
ting Longo behind the bars on the old charge of altering 
his registration on the books of the Bureau of Elections 
in 1942, he will have registered another personal 
triumph, and his Hudson County machine, which has 


recently developed alarming knocks, will run a bit more 


smoothly. If Longo is convicted at this second trial 


Hague can dangle another scalp at his belt when h« 
appears at the Democratic convention next year in hi 


} 


role as vice-chairman of the Democratic National C 


mittee. He can boast to the other city 


out of office, he always gets his man and that in Jersey 
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City at any rate he can still muzzle any protest from the 
rank and file. 

On and off—I almost said man and boy—I've been 
writing about Johnny Longo’s plucky fight since 1936. 
It began in that year, when he was the young secretary 
of the Sacred Heart Society of his church and his was 
the only Catholic voice, in a city overwhelmingly Cath- 
olic, to protest against Hague’s tyranny. From then on 
he was a marked man, pursued by the Mayor and his 
S. S. men with unrelenting malignity. 

In 1938 Longo was thrown into the pen at Secaucus, 
Hague’s Dachau for his political enmies, on the phony 
charge of having committed an election fraud—an elec- 
tion fraud in Jersey City, save the mark!—and there was 
subjected to such crass cruelties as would have broken 
the spirit of a lesser man. He came out fighting, how- 
ever, and was joined in a new crusade by his old high- 
school friend, J. Owen Grundy. Grundy had read widely 
in liberal philosophy and passed its principles on to 
Longo, and had stuck by him all through his trial and 


imprisonment. 


N THE fall of 1943, when the able and conscientious 
Democratic Governor of New Jersey, Charles Edison, 
was throwing Hague’s thugs out of Trenton and the 
state's law courts, Grundy and Longo were working in 
the Bureau of Elections in Jersey City. They were laying 
hopeful plans for stirring up the people against the Boss. 
Under Edison's administration the weather, for once, was 
fair for the plain people of the state and even the city. 
In the course of their duties Grundy and Longo had 
access to the books in which the voters had registered 
their political affiliations at the primaries. One day a cop 
appeared at the little fruitstore which Longo was running 
with his widowed mother and took him off to jail again. 
Grundy was also arrested. The charge was that Grundy, 
on Longo’s instructions, had changed Johnny's “Rep” to 
“Dem” in the registration books, to the end, it was 
alleged, that Governor Edison could appoint Longo to a 
better post by using Democratic patronage. 

Just what happened to Grundy after his arrest remains 
a mystery. The story runs that the police beat him up and 
finally broke him by threatening to take away his draft 
exemption, which he had obtained on the ground that he 
was the sole support of his invalid mother. 

The two men were tried in the Court of Common 
Pleas by a prosecutor from Hague’s inner circle, a judge 
of Hague’s appointing, and a jury fearful under the 
Boss's long shadow. At the last moment Longo’s lawyer 
withdrew from the case, and the young defendant de- 
cided to be his own lawyer, trusting to Grundy’s evidence 
to defeat the frame-up. However, when Grundy took the 
stand, in an almost hysterical state, he stammered out a 
sworn statement that he had made the change in the 
books at the command of Longo, reversing completely 
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what he had told the grand jury which drew up the 
indictment. Johnny was sentenced to three years in the 
penitentiary for something which, even if he had done 
it, could hardly be regarded as a crime. Sentence on 
Grundy was suspended, and while Longo’s mother was 
putting up their little house for bail, her son watched 
with incredulous eyes as his lifelong friend was led 
away by a Hague detective. 

For a while Grundy wandered about the city attempt- 
ing to persuade his former friends that his Judas role 
had been forced on him; then he dropped out of sight. 
On November 18 last he was tried for perjury in his 
testimony against Longo but was acquitted because of a 
flaw in the indictment. Now he has disappeared again, 
and Gerald Foley, the state prosecutor at the second 
Longo trial, professing great concern over the absence 

f his chief witness, obtained an adjournment until 


January 5. 


PPEARING for Longo when his second trial, ordered 
by Judge Ziegener, a Republican, started early in 
December, were two courageous New Jersey lawyers—the 
seventy-year-old Julius Lichtenstein of Hoboken, for- 
merly president of the Hudson County Bar Association, 
and Raymond Chasan of Jersey City, who took Longo’s 
case when no other Jersey City lawyer would handle it 
and appealed it in vain, first to the Supreme Court and 
then to the Court of Errors and Appeals. Both lawyers 
are giving their services. 

Longo’s lawyers protested vigorously against the ad- 
journment, pointing out that the case has already cost 
the taxpayers more than $100,000, that Grundy could 
easily have been picked up during his perjury trial, and 
that there was nothing to indicate that the prosecution 
could produce him on January 5. But Foley is apparently 
out to get a conviction, despite the fact that his chicf, 
Attorney General Van Riper, has publicly indicated his 
belief in Longo’s innocence. Somebody must have been 
talking to somebody on the long-distance telephone. 

Two weeks before the trial Grundy was working on 
the Villager, a weekly paper dealing with the news of 
New York’s Greenwich Village. But a New York cop 
sent to pick him up couldn't find him, nor could the 
Jersey City police, who camped on the doorstep of his 
home there. Or so the cops say. Strange how key wit- 
nesses can so conveniently disappear when faced by the 
prospect of being cross-examined by two such experts as 
Lichtenstein and Chasan. 

When Longo had his second day in court, his loyal fol- 
lowers filled the benches behind him—the workers and 
small trades people who-may some day take apart the 
machine which Hague’s colorless successor is trying des- 
perately to hold together. If that happens we may hope t 
see “Jersey justice” freed of the stigma with which 
I-Am-the-Law Hague has branded it, 
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Burma's Friendly Divorce 


BY ANDREW ROTH 


Rangoon, December 8 

URMA’S great day dawns on January 6. At pre- 

cisely 11:56 a.m.—the moment found auspicious 

by Buddhist astrologers—the former British de- 

pendency becomes a sovereign republic. Eight days after 

this event the late General Aung San and six other 

ministers who were assassinated last July will be laid to 
rest, their mission accomplished. 

Burma is the first country to sever all constitutional 
links with the British Empire since the American colo- 
nies revolted. Ireland, of course, declared itself a free 
state in 1936, but it recognizes the supremacy of the 
Crown. Strangely enough, Burma has obtained its inde- 
pendence ahead of neighboring India, although India has 
long been considered the nationalist trail-blazer in this 
part of the world. In 1918 the Montague-Chelmsford 
report, comparing Burma with India, said: “The desire 
for elective institutions has not developed in Burma... . 
We therefore set aside the problems of Burma’s political 
evolution for future consideration.” In the thirties a 
movement for Burma’s separation from India was sup- 
ported by old-line imperialists because they thought that 
while India would probably be lost to the Empire, Burma 
might be retained. 

Perhaps the chief reason why Burma succeeded in 
leaving the Empire first may be found in the youth and 
vigor of its nationalist movement. The Burmese fought 
with the Japanese against the British and then with the 
British against the Japanese, each time in the hope of 
bringing independence closer, and they would have 
fought again if their desire had been balked; plenty of 
arms were cached in the country for such a conflict. The 
London Times described the situation accurately when it 
said at the beginning of last year: “The Anglo-Burman 
agreement was the only alternative to a widespread re- 
bellion with which we could not have coped.” 

Burmese nationalism has not been restrained by finan- 
cial links between Britain and conservative native inter- 
ests. Burma has no industrialists like India’s Tata or 
Birla and therefore has entered into no trust agreements 
with Britain’s Imperial Chemicals or Nuffield Motors. 
It hardly has even a middle class, for virtually all trade 
is in the hands of Chinese and Indians. Thus the pace 
of Burma’s nationalism has been set by the radical 
intelligentsia. 
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On the eve of the release of the Anglo-Burmese treaty 


terms I asked Governor Rance whether Burma's inde- 
pendence would be real or on the Philppine model, that 
is, negated by economic strings and military bases. Sir 
Hubert laughingly admitted that he had been studying 
the American treaties with the Philippines, but he in- 
sisted that the Burmese would be freer than the Filipinos. 
The treaty terms as published confirm this view. There 
is to be a military alliance, and Britain will send a naval, 
military, and air mission to Burma, together with equip- 
ment and instructors. Burma agrees not to receive a de- 
fense mission from any government outside the British 
Commonwealth. In peace time British aircraft will have 
the right to fly over Burmese territory and to make use 
of staging facilities at certain airfields. In time of war or 
threat of war the Burmese government will provide “all 
cluding access into Burma 
air, land, and sea to United Kingdom forces bringin 
help to Burma or any part of the Commonwealth 


reasonable assistance,” in 


unlike the Philippines, Burma is not giving Britain 
permanent bases, and British forces are expected to | 
evacuated shortly after independence. 

Burma is to remain within the Commonwealth tari! 
system until further notice. And it looks as 
interests would retain their dominance over th 
economy. Indeed, this is the specter that is haunt 


body knows that political independence without « 
independence is only the semblance and not the 
stance,” Kyaw Nycin, Burma's Socialist Home Minist 


the reputed “brains” of the Cabinet, said to this report 


AVING been fought over twice and plas! 


bombs, Burma is badly battered. Rangoon ha 


gutted buildings. Agriculture, the country’s mainstay, is 
producing but half its pre-war total, largely because the 
Japanese killed half the draft animals. The British put 
the oil wells out of action with scientific thoroughness, 

erhaps to make up for their laxness in Malaya, and the 
oil industry is unlikely to be in operation for two years 
more. 

But Burma is potentially an extremely rich country. 
Before the war it was the largest exporter of rice in the 
world and one of the great exporters of teak and other 
woods. Its oil constituted almost a fifth of the whole 
British Empire output. It produced one-sixth of the 
world’s tungsten, 5 per cent of its lead, 
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larly rubies, are world famous. And Burma is only one- 
fifth as densely populated as India, having some 17,000,- 
000 inh abitants in an area larger than France, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, and Holland together. 
Ihe Burmese themselves are the poorest people in the 
country. “First come the British, then the Indians, then 
Chinese; at the bottom are the Burmese,” Premier 
ihakin Nu said to me. At the top are a few large British 
concerns making considerable profits; the Burma Oil 
Company paid 20 per cent dividends before the war. 
the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company dominates water trans- 


portation, and Steele Brothers control cement and a large 
proportion of the export-import trade. After the British 
the Indians are most influential in trade; they monopolize 
rural usury, annually lending the Burmese peasants an 
amount equal to twice the state revenues, and own out- 
right about one-quarter of the arable land. Any trade not 
preempted by the British and Indians is almost entirely 
in Chinese hands, 

When the British returned to Burma, they went to 
work to reestablish the dominant position of British 
firms. Although the Labor Party had already come to 
power in England, the policy in Burma was that of 
Winston Churchill, whose father had helped conquer 
Burma for Britain. To reconstruct the Burmese economy 
the British government advanced an apparently generous 
interest-free loan of £87,000,000, but the money has 
been expended by project boards controlled by represen- 
tatives of British companies, and Burmese demands for 
concrete information about the terms of its use have been 
repeatedly refused. The terms are known only for that 
portion of the loan applied to the rehabilitation of in- 
land water transport, a vital sector of the economy, and 
there they are seen to be extremely favorable to the pre- 
war monopoly, the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company. Steele 
Brothers has also been enabled to better its pre-war posi- 
tion. This firm is carefully mending its fences by taking 
into its employ relatives of leading politicians and paying 
them, contrary to custom, at the same scale as its British 
employees. 


URMA’'S governing party is Socialist. Last May when 

the late General Aung San was discussing the pro- 
jected Burma constitution, he said: “Nationalization will 
be the watchword of the Burmese Republic. We abhor 
fascism in every form, especially economic fascism of 
monopolists and capitalists.” His views are embodied in 
the constitution about to go into effect, Clause 23(3) of 
which says: ‘Private monopolist organizations, such as 
cartels, syndicates, and trusts formed for the purpose of 
dictating prices or for monopolizing the market or other- 
wise calculated to injure interests of the national econ- 
omy, are forbidden.” Naturally Labor Britain could not 
protest against this, but in a note attached to the treaty 
Premier Attlee asked that Burma should not undertake 
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any “action which would prejudicially affect existing 
United Kingdom interests in Burma.” Premier Thakin 
Nu agreed but insisted that this “undertaking . . . must 
be . . . subject to the provisions of the constitution of the 
Union of Burma. . . and in particular to the policy of 
state socialism.’’ He agreed to equitable compensation 
for British firms in the event of nationalization. 

After they have repaired the tremendous war damages, 
the Burmese leaders hope to erect a prosperous Socialist 
commonwealth. Their main problem at present is to re- 
build the pre-war favorable balance of trade. The balance 
is now adverse because the demand for reconstruction 
materials and long-scarce consumer goods has greatly in- 
creased imports, while rice exports have fallen from the 
pre-war figure of 3,500,000 tons to less than 1,000,000 
tons last year. An effort is being made to increase rice 
production and to institute an “austerity” program ban- 
ning all non-essential and luxury goods—cigarettes, 
toilet articles, and the like. 

The government's new Economic Planning Board 
hopes to reduce the dominant position of British in- 
dustry by regulatory measures and by building up Bur- 
ma's industries, many of which are state-owned. Simul- 
taneously it is trying to loosen the grip of Indians and 
Chinese on economic life. For example, 50 per cent of 
import licenses are how being reserved for Burmese, 
whereas before the war not 19 per cent of this business 
was done by them. A state bank is being established 
partly to give Burmese the credit facilities which in the 
past they had difficulty in obtaining from British, Indian, 
and Chinese banks. The board is also organizing rural 
credit cooperatives to free small farmers from the powcr 
of the Indian money-lenders. 

But it is difficult to create overnight the industrial 
technicians, the financial experts, the trading connections, 
or even the bank clerks which are required if the Bur- 
mese are to control their own economy. At the highest 
level virtually all the financial negotiations for the Burma 
government have been carried on by U Tin Tut, the 
Finance Minister, who is now also Foreign Minister 
U Tin Tut is not in sympathy with the radical nationalist 
views of the party in power. Educated at Cambridge, he 
is strongly pro-British and not at all socialist, but no one 
else has his administrative experience and knowledge of 
finance. The present Premier recognizes the value of his 
technical skill more fully than did the late Aung San, 
of whom this story is told. Last spring, when it was pro- 
posed to send U Tir Tut to London as High Commis- 
sioner, Governor Rance protested that his departure 
would leave the Burma government without a top-level 
financial negotiator. Aung San replied: “That's all right. 
I bought two books on economics when I was in 
London.” 

The lack of technical personnel goes right down the 
line, and it seems likely that even the state bank will 
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have to take on clerks of Indian origin. The government 
is attempting to remedy the situation by sending 200 
students abroad for study. 


OME Burmese leaders feel that Burma's lack of capi- 

tal makes economic dependence on Britain inevitabie 
for a long time. Home Minister Kyaw Nyein, the leader 
of the Socialist Party, has said, ‘Without inviting in 
foreign capital we cannot rebuild our country. But we 
must see to it that it does not become a stone around our 
neck.” Another factor that keeps Burma linked to Brit- 
ain is the large proportion of its exports that goes to 
countries within the sterling bloc. Most of its rice, its 
principal export, goes to India; the rest mainly to Ceylon 
and Malaya. 
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Britain's policy in Burma is in sharp contrast to that 


of France and Holland in the same region. Fundamen- 
tally the three countries faced the same problem: them- 
selves weakened by the war, they confronted in their 
Southeast Asia dependencies greatly strengthened nation- 
alist movements, armed and determined to fight for free- 
dom. Britain recognized that in the end it would have 
to retreat and did so with grace, saving what it could. 
In Burma it had to let the political bond be severed com- 
pletely, but it has retained not only defensive and eco- 
nomic links but also the good-will of the people. Premier 
Thakin Nu said in a recent broadcast, “In the past our 
admiration for Britain was marred by our resentment 
at being ruled by her. . . . Now there is nothi ng to impair 
our admiration and friendship.” 


Jim Crow at Chicago Uniwersity 


BY HOMER A. JACK 


HE University of Chicago, according to the En- 

cyclopedia Britannica—which is owned by the 

University of Chicago—exists for “research, ad- 
vanced education, and improvement of general educa- 
tion.” It is renowned for its faculty, its chancellor— 
Robert M. Hutchins—its experimental curriculum, its 
atomic-energy research, its publication program, and, to 
sportsmen, its lack of intercollegiate football. The Britan- 
nica says that the university’s great medical institutions 
“envisage closer cooperation between clinical and basic 
sciences”; it does not tell you that the university's hos- 
pitals and clinics discriminate against Negroes. 

In its general stand against bias the University of 
Chicago has led all Midwestern institutions of higher 
learning except Roosevelt College. In recent years dis- 
crimination "bs been eliminated in area after area—in the 
dormitories and student apartments, the barber shop, fac- 
ulty appointments, the laboratory school, and the student 
health services. Equally important, there is evidence to 
support the university's assertion that it imposes no racial 
or religious quotas for entering students; at least it has 
recently omitted all questions about race and religion 
from its application blank. 

This progress toward rooting out discrimination at the 
university has probably been due as much to student 
and community pressure as to the leadership of Mr. 
Hutchins and his administration. In order to carry it far- 
ther and to end bias in the university's hospitals a student 
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committee was formed several months ago under t! 
auspices of campus chapters of the American Veterans 
Committee and the Committee of Racial Equality. The 
students recognized “~ discrimination was pr cticed in 
other Chicago hospit 


oe 


, too, but felt that an enlightene 
institution like the alesis should set an example ia 
this area of democracy. The committee drew up a four- 
point program of action—research, negotiation, demon- 
stration, and continued pressure. 

Research disclosed t ie the university's famed Chicago 
Lying-in Hospital excluded Negroes, that its Billings 
Hospital and associated clinics “do not desire” Negro 
patients, and that its Medical School has not enrolled a 
Negro student for the last six years. Conclusive affiday its 
were obtained from several persons formerly employed 
in the admittance department of the university's public 
clinics. These employees allegedly were schooled to “dis- 
courage’ Negro patients i saiai dodges: they were to 
refer the patient to another hospital, tell him that no 
more appointments were available for the day, quote him 
the highest possible fee, or, if an appointment had been 

reviously secured by telephone, tell him that no record 
(“but hide the daily appoint- 
ment schedule so the patient will not be able to see his 
name listed’). 


After a petseestve bill of particu 


of it was on the schedule 


ars had been com- 
piled, the students held a campus rally an d appointed a 
committee to call upon Chancellor Hutchins with the fo!- 
lowing proposals: (1) that an announcement be made 
prohibiting discrimi natory practices in the university hos- 
pitals and clinics; (2) ti 


lished to eis any future charges of discrimination; 


iat a board of review be estab- 


(3) that photographs of students applying for admission 











to the Medical School be no longer required; (4) that all 
enrolled m al students be given the full four years’ 
training and practice at the university—instead of Ne- 


groes being sent to Negro hospitals. 

Chancellor Hutchins, it is reported, admitted a certain 
amount of discrimination by the clinics but asserted that 
the University of Chicago was “‘clearer on these issues 
and practices than any other institution in the world.’’ He 
told the students it would be 
issue upon the Board of Trustees. Emphasizing the 
patience, he said, “Look how long it took me to 
get rid of football!” His final words were: “I have 
worked in the past through intellectual persuasion. I will 
continue to work on this problem in this same manner. I 


do not think that an administrative edict would be either 


‘inadvisable’ to force the 


need for 


successful or judicious.” 


ISSATISFIED with Hutchins’s response and with 

his disregard of the techniques for lessening dis- 
crimination advocated by his own Social Science 
Department, the students decided to take action. On 
Monday, December 8, they staged a two-hour walkout. 
Twenty-six campus organizations, ranging from Student 
Government through the various religious groups to the 
P. C. A., supported the demonstration, which, it was em- 
phasized, was “not against Mr. Hutchins, but against dis- 
crimination.”” From five hundred to a thousand students 
participated—parading, singing songs specially written 
for the occasion, and listening to short speeches. Signs 
were carried bearing such slogans as “Practice What You 
Teach!” and “Football Is Gone—What Kind of Game 
Is This?” The most outspoken faculty speaker, Maynard 
Krueger, urged the students to continue their fight and 
said, “It is sometimes necessary for a great institution to 
compromise, but it is not necessary for the University of 
Chicago to compromise where racial discrimination is 
concerned.” 

The administration, in characteristic fashion, made no 
attempt to interfere with the walk-out. Dean of Students 
Robert Strozier announced, ‘“The administration is con- 
doning the strike only because we guarantee the rights of 
the students concerning free speech. University policy... 
will not change in any respect.” The Chicago Tribune, 
no friend of the university, came to its support in an 
editorial a few days later: “Whatever Mr. Hutchins’s 
faults may be,” it said, “racial prejudice is not one of 
them. .. . It would be impossible to regard the demon- 
stration with anything but contempt. Picketing is the 
method of the semi-literate and the illiterate, and its ap- 
peal is to the same kind of people.” Both support and 
criticism of the demonstration were voiced in the student 
Maroon, the criticism coming from the Catholic Calvert 
Club, the Conservative Club, and the Inter-Varsity Chris- 
tian Fellowship, not from campus Congregationalists, 
Baptists, Unitarians, or the Y. M. C. A. 





The NATION 


Realizing that the walk-out was only the beginning of 
the can paign, the student committee is perfecting plans 
for action in the coming quarter. Civic groups are being 
urged to exert pressure paralleling that of the students. 
The Community Fund of Chicago will be asked to cease 
contributing to any hospital or other institution which 
continues to discriminate. Strong anti-bias legislation 
specifically aimed at hospitals and medical schools is 
being prepared for the next session of the Illinois Assem- 
bly. Most important, contributors to the university's en- 
dowment and cancer funds are being asked to insist upon 
a non-bias statement before making their gifts. It is re- 
ported that the million dollars recently contributed for 
cancer research by the Goldblatt Foundation was initially 
contingent on such a statement, but that fast-talking 
university representatives said the announcement was 
unnecessary. 

One result of the walk-out has been to stimulate faculty 
action against discrimination. In the middle of October, 
after an ugly incident involving a Negro employee of 
one of the affiliated seminaries, members of the Federated 
Theological Faculty voted for a full-fledged investigation 
of discrimination at the university’s hospitals, but noth- 
ing further was done until just before the walk-out, when 
the resolution was dusted off and reaffirmed. The walk- 
out was also partly responsible for 4 strong statement by 
twenty-seven social-science teachers in the college urging 
an end to discrimination by the university. The students 
feel, however, that the faculty as a whole has not been 
particularly cooperative. Professors who have preached 
democracy for the four corners of the earth at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Round Table have been silent on this 
issue. When the university informally announced a will- 
ingness to give adult-education courses on the report of 
the President's Committee on Civil Rights, one student 
suggested that it begin by enrolling its doctors, some of 
whom, it is rumored on the campus, have threatened to 
quit if policies in the hospitals are changed. Another 
student, noting that the university had recently been 
given several hundred thousands of dollars to use in the 
field of race relations, urged that the money be spent to 
educate the hospital administrations. Many Chicagoans 
think that before Mr. Hutchins and his associates attempt 
to frame a world constitution, they should polish up 
some sort of non-discriminatory charter for their own 
bailiwick. 

With student, faculty, and community interest aroused 
against discrimination at the university's hospitals, Pro- 
fessor Jim Crow, M.D. (Chicago), will soon be retired. 
Then a campaign can be launched against the university's 
support of restrictive convenants. Or perhaps the United 
States Supreme Court will outlaw these vicious instru- 
ments before the administration sees its way to practice 
what the departments of anthropology, sociology, and 
theology preach. 
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Del Vayo—I Divided F rance 
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Paris, December 23 
HIS time I wanted to talk with the greatest possible 
number of people in every field before beginning to 
write on France. This was an instinctive reaction to the seri- 
ousness of the situation here. Not that I believe the country 
is on the verge of civil war; but just as on the international 
plane a “cold war” is being fought, so the internal struggle 
can be waged with political rather than military weapons. 
France is facing its most difficult period since the liberation, 
and no one here has any illusion that the “‘victory’’ of the 
Schuman government in the recent crisis was anything more 
than a truce that will last a few months at best. 

The reasons for the deterioration of the French situation 
are many, and one tends to choose the explanation which 
suits his particular ideological or political attachments. My 
own explanation is that the France of the liberation failed 
to assume the part history assigned to it at the end of the 
war. When in 1945 France, using the super-patrictic lan- 
guage of De Gaulle, stubbornly reaffirmed its titles of major 
power—forfeited long before at Munich—and of empire, 
sincere friends, and I among them, were bitterly disap- 
pointed. This could not be France’s role in the post-war 
years, for the nation lacked money, men, and material. But 
France could have assumed leadership of the progressive 
forces of Europe, which were only waiting for the last shot 
to be fired in order to begin the peaceful yet profound revo- 
lution that every war carries in its womb. 

If France had understood its historic mission, the sub- 
sequent development of its foreign and domestic policies 
would have been very different; unity would have been 
forged around the most progressive elements of the nation; 
and France could have held the initiative in foreign affairs 
and safeguarded its freedom of action outside the spher 
of blocs. Instead, today it finds itself condemned to be merely 
an appendage to the two great Anglo-Saxon powers. 

Few Frenchmen feel easy about this situation. They realize, 
for example, that if their country identifies itself with the 
uncertain, hit-or-miss American policy for Germany, its 
future security will be gravely threatened. This attitude was 
clearly reflected in the press comments on the break-up of 
the London conference. Although the majority of the news- 
papers and most people with whom I spoke—except the 
Communists—believe that until general agreement is reached 
on the German problem, France must side with the Western 
powers, they did not conceal their regret concerning the rup- 
ture in London. A timid note of reproach in the comments 
on General Marshall's stand eeflects the widespread dis- 
content here. 

In language remarkable for its nuances and subtlety 
Le Monde, considered by the diplomatic corps the successor 
to the old Temps, analyzed the conference as follows: ‘That 
the substance of Mr. Molotov’s interventions and the bru- 
tality of his language were largely responsible for the un- 
fortunate end of the London conference no one will deny. 
Yet one cannot but regret the fact that certain of the Russiaa 


Foreign Minister's constructive ideas found no listeners in 
an overcharged atmosphere. Perhaps some of Mr. Molotov's 
proposals, if advenced under different psychological circum- 
stances, might have permitted the continuance of efforts to 
" Papers like Combat and 


l’'Odre, which bear no trace of Stalinism, expressed open 


reach a certain kind of agreement. 


disappointment, indeed fear, over the turn of events; in their 
Opinion France ought not to have made a choice between 
West and East. And even the reactionary Intransigeant ob- 
served: ‘The failure at London is tragic for France in the 
sense that it puts an end to the freedom of action we have 
had until ‘ciee No, France is far from happy about the 
situation that has resulted from its policy of unconditional 
cooperation with Washington. 

France's abdication of its proper role of progressive leader- 
ship in Europe has also had unfortunate consequences in 
the domestic field. The deep division in France today 
weakens the left and favors reaction. T 
war years are on the defensive; col 


‘he Resistants of the 
laborators and Vichyites 
hold the center of the stage. Many Frenchmen are anxious 
and unhappy about this development, too. After having 
fought the Communists throughout the recent strikes, Léon 
Blum told a meeting of the National Council of the Socialist 
Party the other day that the main enemy is still De Gaulle 

Defeating Russia in the diplomatic arena has not settled 
the international problems, nor would it appear that de- 
feating the Communists is likely to solve the domestic ones. 
The “Third Force” (the French equivalent of American 
liberals) has vaguely begun to realize that divisioas on the 
left, especially in the working class, leave it at the mercy of 
the right. But in many instances this discovery has come after 
almost irreparable damage has been done. 

The chief case in point is the split that has just occurred 
in the C. G. T. Despite a last-ditch fight by Léon Jouhavx, 


anti-Communist wing) voted to break away from the na- 
tional organization. For more than a year Jouhaux has been 
warning Communist leaders in the C. G. T. to quit their 
high- pressure tactics, and during the recent strikes he 


lochiiesile opposed them. Despite all this he wanted to main- 


tain formal unity and work for the independence of the 
trade-union movement inside the C. G. T., for he believes 
the split will gravely weaken the workers’ front in the face 
of increasing dan nger from the factions supporting De Gaull 
Once the break was voted, Jouhaux had no choice but to side 
with the Force Ouvriére. 

Paul Louis has just written a comprehensive “Histoire 
du movement syndical en France,” in which he traces the 
long, painful road that led to labor's partici; 
politics. The scissionist group intends, he says, to free the 
trade unions from domination by political parties; what it 
really has done is to weaken the one great force that 
barred the road to reaction. 


r 2.2 » A -_ . ar ~— 
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Anderson’s Legacy 


THE SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
READER. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Paul Rosenfeld. Houghton 
M Company. $5 
CAN Anderson Reader” 

] | ly engaging even 

today when Anderson is no longer much 

admired. But it would not interest the 
publ hers of overstuffed anthologies, 


for it would have to be very small. It 
} 


would include a few complete tales from 
the early volumes, a chapter or two from 
“Poor White,” some of the delightful 
filial sketches from “A Story Teller’s 
Stor I » rest it would be made 
up of small bits, little vistas, cut quite 
ruthlessly from their contexts: the 


Winesburg countryside “when the rains 
have passed and before the long hot 


days of 


summer have come”; Alice 
Hindman sitting alone in her best dress 
on a Sunday in a woodland full of 
young lovers; Will Appleton and his 
sister Kate waiting in silence “in the 
shadow of Whaley’s warehouse, until 


the freight came along’ that was to 
c < 


take him out into the world; George 
Willard and his mother seated in awk- 
ward silence (so much human silence 
in Anderson!) in a hotel room while 
“darkness came on and the evening 
train came in at the station.”” Anderson's 
mind was so exclusively lyrical and pic- 
torial that he could rarely sustain a 
dramatic situation throughout even a 
short tale. The essence of him is in 
such fragments of still, sad native po- 
etry as I have just cited. 

If the long-eclipsed Anderson is ever 
to shine again, even dimly, it will prob- 
ably not be on the basis of so compre- 
hensive a volume as “The Sherwood 
Anderson Reader,” which, in disregard 
of his own shrewd modesty, presents 
him as an indubitable and many-sided 
master, even a master of .ideas. The 
editor went so far as to include quanti- 
ties of Anderson's later apocalyptic stuff. 
This writing is as empty and over- 
stylized as a radio drama by Norman 
Corwin, whom Anderson no doubt in- 
fluenced as he has influenced almost 


every recent prose writer, good or bad, 


in the United States. For out of his 

sympathy with the abysses of 
ugliness and estrangement in America 
Anderson created not only a true native 
poetry but a dubious native rhetoric. 


They were closely related, the latter 


representing a crystallization of the 
former into a complacent and unreflec- 
tive sentimentality of the little man. To 
reread Anderson today is to see mostly 
the rhetoric. His language has lost its 
freshness, his experience its authority. 
No doubt this is because he has since 
been beaten at his own game. A Gogol 
could, as Dostoevsky remarked, father a 
whole race of disciples without himself 
being at all superseded. But Anderson 
has simply been outdone by his tougher- 
minded, more intense, more intelligent 
disciples. 

In this connection it is instructive 
to compare one of his better stories, 
I Want to Know Why, with one of 
Hemingway's Nick Adams tales, say 
The Killers. Both, as everybody knows, 
are stories of a boy’s initiation into a 
world of mature evil. Anderson's story 
takes place in a society of men and boys 
consecrated to race horses; and this at- 
mosphere of tracks and stables, knowing 
trainers, and Negro hangers-on is ex- 
ceedingly well done, as well done as 
anything of the kind in Hemingway. 
But the vision of depravity in which 
the story culminates is curiously naive 
and flat: looking through a brothel 
window the boy sees his favorite trainer 
kissing “a tall rotten-looking woman” 
with red hair. So feeble is the image 
that Anderson is obliged to explain 
everything, and with a kind of sputter- 
ing coyness. “I can’t make it out. Darn 
him, what did he want to do like that 
for? I keep thinking about it and it 
spoils looking at horses and smelling 
things and hearing niggers laugh and 
everything. Sometimes I'm so mad about 
it I want to fight someone. It gives me 
the fantods. What did he do it for? I 
want to know why.” With this compare 
the powerful and self-contained image 
of Ole Anderson waiting for death 
with his face to the wall which confronts 
young Nick Adams at the conclusion of 
The Killers. F. W. DUPEE 


Coal Country 

CLOUD BY DAY. By Muriel Earley 
Sheppard. The University of North 
Carolina Press. $4.25. 


_—. an inspired title and a flow- 
ing style Mrs. Sheppard has 
turned out that rarest of things, a read- 
able book about coal and the pcople 
who mine it. Most of the books about 
coal are as lumpish as their subject, 
though lately the miners have come to 
what the ad men call ‘reader visibility” 
through some full-dress articles in Por- 
tune and the Ladies’ Home Journal—of 
all magazines—and the report of the 
Coal Mines Administration under “Cap” 
Krug, “A Medical Survey of the Bitu- 
minous Coal Industry,” which is a 
model of how humanly interesting a 
government document can be, 

To escape the deadly boredom that 
is the usual fate of the wife of a min- 
ing engineer living in a desolate coal 
town, Mrs. Sheppard began writing 
about the western Pennsylvania coke 
region where her engineering husband 
took her to live in the tumultuous days 
after World War I. Her earlier book, 
“Cabins in the Laurel,” a story of life 
on the Carolina Blue Ridge, had estab- 
lished her position as a top-rank re- 
gional writer. Now she has a wider 
canvas in her history of the coke fields 
which fuel the Pittsburgh steel mills, 
a region where too much blood has been 
spilled, where men live in an ever dan- 
gerous present, facing an ominous 
future. 

For the cream of the coking coal 
has been taken, and “now, with the 
nine-foot coal almost exhausted, we 
need another miracle,” says Mrs. Shep- 
pard. If it were suggested to the author 
that what is needed is some demo- 
cratically controlled planning rather 
than a most unlikely miracle she might 
answer in all fairness that she is a 
reporter-historian rather than an econ- 
omist. As such she covers her assign- 
ment magnificently. Here is the histor; 
of the smoke-stained region, the long 
fight for union, the contrast between the 
way of life of such flashy operators as 
J. V. Thompson aad his wife “Honey” 
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and the diggers down on the patches— 
a contrast underscored by photographs 
of “Honey” in her kimono entering her 
fantastic mansion at Oak Hill next to 
some of unemployed miners living in 
empty coke ovens. The author describes 
the hopeful Penncraft community in 
Fayette County, where the miners have 
built their own houses cooperatively out 
of native materials, and she tells tragic 
stories of individual lives darkened from 
the beginning by the cloud by day. 

When the book comes to John L. 
Lewis, as all coal books must, I feel that 
she loses her objectivity and overloads 
her chapters with rank-and-file gripes 
about the Big Boy, who, after all, got the 
diggers up to where a man can make a 
decent wage with no coal and iron 
police blowing down his neck. In espe- 
cial I would commend her coverage of 
the part played by the religious groups 
at work, notably the Eastern Orthodox 
churches, a factor which most coal re- 
porters neglect. 

The attractive jacket done by Frank 
Meléga, himself a coal-digger’s son, the 
splendid illustrations, taken above and 
under ground, and the general good 
dress of the book must atone in part 
for the serious lack of an index. 

Mc ALISTER COLEMAN 


The Heart of Conrad 


THE PORTABLE CONRAD. Selected 
and Edited by Morton Dauwen Zabel. 
The Viking Press. $2. 


ONRAD won much sympathy dur- 
ing his lifetime but little compre- 
hension. The general public found only 
glamour, romance, and the sea, And 
even Conrad’s literary friends had little 
idea what he was after, preferred not to 
know, and cherished him as a startling 
anomaly. One could wish that Conrad 
might have lived to see this volume, a 
work of rare affection, care, and expert 
understanding. Mr. Zabel’s long intro- 
duction stands as one of the finest criti- 
cal surveys yet written—to be welcomed 
by anyone who has suffered through the 
whimsy of Ford, the naivete of Curle, 
the plodding of Walpole, and the ruth- 
less psychoanalytic simplifications of 
Gustav Morf. 
It is by his selections, however—pro- 
tective, “modernizing,” tendentious, or 
truly and even unflatteringly representa- 


tive—that an editor must stand or fall. 
Mr. Zabel has steered a middle course 
with care. He publishes nothing so as- 
toundingly bad as “The Return,” nor 
does he document Conrad's final weak- 
ened control over language. But he does 
the early “Lagoon,” 
prose was still over-lush and sinuous. 
And he does reprint “Prince Roman” 
and “The Warrior’s Soul”—lest we 
forget the positive values which lay be- 
hind a terrified awareness of the human 
“plague spots”; lest we forget the des- 
perate proposed remedies of aristocracy 
and nationalism, and the uneasy fideli- 
ties to Poland and the past. 

Everything else in this volume sur- 
vives on its own strength—particularly 
the three short novels (“The Nigger of 
the Narcissus,” “Typhoon,” and ‘‘Heart 
of Darkness’’) and the three long stories 
(""Youth,” “Amy Foster,” and ‘The Se- 
cret Sharer’). At a first survey, indeed, 
these shorter works seem to do full jus- 
tice to the author of the long novels, 
and even a little more than justice. They 
make none of the compromises which 
mar such a book as “Chance.” And 
there are tensions here which are ab- 
sent from the longer books—most ob- 
viously, the neurotic introvert’s idealiza- 
tion of extrovert simplicity in the per- 
sons of Singleton and MacWhirr. 
(None of these shorter works develop, 
however, the very particular tension of 
“Under Western Eyes,” where Conrad 
assigned his own political principles to 
a betraying criminal, the Raskolnikov- 
Razumov of his novel.) Certainly the 
strictly literary interests of the longer 
books are already to be found in these 
early works—the “impressionism” and 
masterful transitions of “Lord Jim” 
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foreshadowed in “Heart of Darkness,” 
the appalling drama of Comrade Ossi- 
pon’s opportunism already achieved in 
Donkin’s last interview with 
Wait, and the flawless prose of “The 
Shadow-Line” at least approached by 
the account of the Narcissus’s docking 

The moral assumptions also of the 


James 


longer novels are latent in these shorter 
works, especially the distrustful pessi- 
mism which saw idealism and illusion 
corrupted by the ego on which they 
were founded, which interpreted hu- 
manitarianism as the ‘‘egoism of tender- 
ness to suffering,” pity as self-pity, 
which reduced humana diversity to the 
langings for power and repose. The 
compulsions of psychic identification, so 
important in “Lord Jim,” are dramatized 
in “The Nigger of the Narcissus,” 
“Heart of Darkness,” and “The Secret 
Sharer."” And the central lifelong pre- 
occupation with physical and moral iso- 
lation is given a finality of expression 
in “Amy Foster.” Mr. Zabel is the first 
critic to have allowed Conrad's sense of 
moral isolation its proper importance 
But is it true that Conrad's heroes are 
finally forced out of their isolation “to- 
ward external standards of value”? Or 
do they not rather drag the “ball and 
chain” of selfhood to the end? The sui- 
cides of Heyst and Decoud are indeed 
“recognitions”——but recognitions that 
the world and the self are no longer 
tolerable. And even Lord Jim confuses 
innocence with honor at the last proud 
moment of his life. The dreaming isola- 
tion of Lingard, Conrad's most repre- 
sentative hero, remains incorrigible and 
uncombated. 

“Amy Foster” might have been writ- 


ten by Kafka or Albert Camus, or by 
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( Me B he Scriven oe 
TI ’ the great difference be- 
tween Conrad's shorter and his longer 


works. The symbolism of “Nostromo” 
is traditional, extraneous, and pe rhaps 
even Victorian Iver, “the incorrupti- 
ble metal nerely tightens the structure 
of the novel. But the symbolism of 


“Heart of Darkn “The Nigger of 
the Narcissus,” and ‘The Secret Sharer”’ 
s modern, experimental, and devoted to 
multiple meanings. The appearances on 
shipboard of James Wait and the mur- 
derer Leggatt frankly mysterious; 
octult and demonic. Wait finally comes 
to suggest that “negro” or blackness in 
human nature which shadows Benito 
Cereno, while Leggatt presumably “be- 
comes” the explored subconscious mind 
of the over-confident young narrator- 
captain. Neither the Narcissus nor the 
unnamed ship of ‘The Secret Sharer” 
can progress until these foreign bodies 
are deposited into the sea. And Mar- 
low’s journey into the heart of darkness 
is mot merely a journey into Kurtz's 
atavism but also a journey into his own 
capacities for reversion. In wrestling for 
Kurtz's soul Marlow knowingly wrestles 
for his own. 

Both “Heart of Darkness” and ‘““The 
Secret Sharer’ are thus voyages through 
the distrusted secret self, Baudelairean 
invocations of risk and Dostoevskian de- 
scents into the pit. “He was never at his 
best,” Mr. Zabel remarks, “when writ- 
ing too close to himself—his private his- 
tory, his secret emotions, the self behind 
the mask.”” Here too—and though Mr. 
Zabel excepts the Marlow stories—I 
must disagree. The closely autobio- 
graphical “ Arrow of Gold” is confused 
and unreal, but the densely subjective 
“Shadow-Line” is a controlled act of 
self-scrutiny beyond the power of al- 
most any earlier English novelist or 


later. Does Mr. Zabel really place “The 
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Secret Agent” and ‘'Victory” so high? 
These are splendid books, but books in 
the same class as ‘“Tono Bungay” and 
“The Old Wives’ Tale.” It was through 
the exploration of self—rather than 
through the mere expression of self, or 
through the ironic criticism of his 
world—that Conrad left his distinguish- 
ing mark. The explored self was, 
though he would not often admit this, 
tormented, neurotic, damned. Should 
we not have realized this from the 
extremely suspect distaste Conrad felt 
for Dostoevsky, Melville, and Freud? 
It is with these writers that Conrad 
—the Conrad at least of the short 
novels—finally belongs. And it is with 
them, and not as the author of 
“Chance,” that he will no doubt be 
read today; and perhaps also tomorrow. 
To this exploring and most contem- 
porary Conrad the present “Portable” 
offers the only adequate one-volume in- 


ALBERT GUERARD, JR. 


Success of a Mission 


LETTER FROM GROSVENOR 
SOUARE. By John Gilbert Winant. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $3. 


HE untimely death of John G. 

Winant gives a special poignancy to 
this absorbing “account of a steward- 
ship.” The purpose of the book is to 
remind the American people “how 
much the British gave us in return for 
what we gave them, not only in loyalty 
and friendship but in practical contribu- 
tions,” in order to counteract the “grow- 
ing disillusionment which not only dims 
and obscures the present but is trying 
to cloud the past.” 

This purpose is accomplished by our 
war-time ambassador to Great Britain 
by a fascinating account of his life in 
Britain before our entrance into the 
conflict. It is a sober account, but it 
serves its purpose admirably well. It 
reminds us of the sacrifices which a 
highly disciplined nation made with 
cheerful fortitude while we were still 
debating whether we had any responsi- 
bilities for the preservation of the demo- 
cratic world. While there is not a word 
of self-congratulation in the book, it is 
quite easy to see why Winant achieved 
such remarkable popularity among the 
British people, despite his lack of the 
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ordinary graces of a diplomat. He pos- 
sessed, what was more important, a 
transparent sincerity and an affectionate 
admiration for the nation to which he 
was accredited. It was no affectation in 
Winant that Lincoln symbolized to him 
all that America is or ought to be. He 
would have been a Lincolnesque figure 
in the simplicity and dignity of his demo- 
cratic creed even if he had not had the 
fortune or misfortune to resemble Lin- 
coln physically. He thus presented the 
very best strain in American life to the 
British people. In these days of disillu- 
sionment, when many a word spoken in 
Congressional debate will tempt our 
British friends to believe that we are 
what the Russians say we are, one would 
like to remind them that the strain of 
American life represented by Winant is 
still authentic. 

While his account of his stewardship 
will be prized primarily for the light 
it throws on Winant himself and on 
Britain, it also contains some very valu- 
able estimates of both British and Ameri- 
can war-time leaders. Although Winant 
is too uniformly generous in all his 
judgments to give us a sharp delineation 
of character, one feels that his picture 
of the intimate and loyal cooperation of 
the great war leaders is essentially true. 
About Roosevelt he writes: “If he 
played upon the meaner motives of men 
in order to win support, as some have 
said, whether for his own political ad- 
vantage or for his country, I never saw 
it. It was foreign to everything that he 
ever said to me or that he did in regard 
to me or the work he assigned to me.” 
Even more telling is the implicit tribute 
he pays to Roosevelt by disclosing the 
attitude and policies of a great leader 
who was convinced that we had a stake 
in the struggle long before the majority 
of our citizens knew it. Roosevelt un- 
doubtedly stretched the freedom of a 
democratic leader to the limit when he 
participated in the framing of the At- 
lantic Charter while we were still at 
peace and while a goodly portion of the 
nation was uncertain about our responsi- 
bilities. But the passage of the Lend- 
Lease Act proved that the nation could 
respond to this leadership and could 
learn to assume obligations commensu- 
rate with its power and necessary to its 
security. Winant is therefore writing of 
a moment in history which was not only 
Britain’s “finest hour” but one which 
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weaned our own nation from an irre- 
sponsible to a responsible relationship 
to the world community. His tribute to 
the chief architect of that change is 
well deserved. One hopes that Winant's 
own contributions to it will not soon 
be forgotten. §REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Southern Writers 


4A SOUTHERN VANGUARD. The 
John Peale Bishop Memorial Vol- 
ume, Edited by Allen Tate. Prentice- 
Hall. $4.50. 


WO years ago the Sewanee Review 

conducted a literary contest open to 
Southern writers and poets, essayists on 
Southern themes. Judging from the 
compilation of its best results, the con- 
test brought forth no new talent. For 
the most part this volume is plodding 
and pedestrian, and the infrequent ex- 
ceptions are by writers whose work 
is already familiar—Malcolm Cowley, 
Randall Jarrell. 

Apart from Mr. Cowley’s prize-win- 
ning William Faulkner's Legend of the 
South, the literary essayists present a 
pretty sorry show: a brief piece on the 
poetry of Robert Penn Warren; an un- 
illuminating glance at Eudora Welty; a 
study of Wolfe and Joyce, the point 
of which seems to be that Wolfe, though 
influenced considerably by Joyce, was 
saved by his own “genius”; and a dis- 
cussion of the critics Tate, Bishop, Kan- 
som, Warren, Brooks which, after 
stating their basic theme as “the loss 
of order and integrity in the modern 
consciousness and its unifying relstion 
to an ordered society and a tradition 
or culture,” not surprisingly links them 
to Eliot, Richards, and Hulme. 

This spiritual disorder is illustrated 
by the other essays. However diversified 
the interpretations, each concludes with 
a South unique and unified either in 
the tradition of a prolonged past or in 
terms of existing dilemmas. But the in- 
ability to move from one to the other 
causes schism and unreality. Thus the 
Southern quality, as defined by Herbert 
M. McLuhan, is non-analytic, histori- 
cally aware, intensely passionate— 
components which Mr. McLuhan be- 
lieves make for larger-size fictive char- 
acters than “the little sub-men, the Hol- 
low Men, of Dos Passos, Fitzgerald, and 
Hemingway,” but which when applied 


to the Negro can become illogical, hide- 
bound, and cruel. 

Louis B. Wright's contribution to this 
specific problem informs “professional 
South baiters, leftist idealists, and ardent 
humanitarians” that the Southern white’s 
view is founded on “ ‘knowledge’ ce 
mented into place by the emotions” 
which “no amount of statistics and 
factual evidence will be able to eradi- 
cate.” Then, apparently assuming a mo- 
nopoly of the emotions, he warns that 
“the surest way to disaster lies in an 
emotional approach to this problem.” 
His essay is interesting as the statement 
of an insidious variety of Southern 
thought. 

The judges, Allen Tate and Gorham 
Munson, awarded the short-story prize 
to The Guide by Andrew Lytle, but 
Peter Taylor's The Long Fourth, if not 
written with quite the professional com- 
petency of the Lytle story, has the advan- 
tage of handling a fresher and far more 
ambitious theme. 

As compliment to Mr. Bishop, his 
poem The Dream and his unconvincing 
essay on Poetry and Painting are in- 
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Myth and Fact 

SILVER KINGS. By Oscar Lewis. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $4. 

N ACCOUNT of the four fabu- 
lous Irishmen who were partners 
in exploiting the Comstock lode and 
their minority stockholders: John W. 
Mackay, the organizer; James G. Fair, 
the engineer; James C. Flood, saloon- 
keeper turned manipulating broker; and 
William §. O’Brien, most likable but 
least important of the quartet, who rose 
to fortune as the tail on Flood’s kite 
The book is pleasantly written but is 
hardly an important contribution to 
Western mining history. It tends to 
dwell in too great detail on the personal 
characteristics, modes of living, and 
marital misadventures of its subjects, 
while providing a somewhat sketchy 
and disconnected account of the actual 
means by which they made their piles. 
{r. Lewis gives most space to Mackay 
and Fair, who were certainly the strong- 
est persomalities in the team. His por- 
trait of the first is respectful but a little 
shadowy. That of Fair, a shrewd, able, 
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Did Christ himself write down any record 
of His life? If so, where are these writings 
today? Do they exist in any museum or 
library or sacred shrine? Can you find a 
trace of them in the vast and mysterious 
subterranean archives of the Vatican in 
Rome? The answer is NO! Nowhere has 
any man been able to discover a single word 
that Jesus wrote! 


Who, then, wrote the Christian Gospels? 
And when were they written? By some his- 
torian after the death of Christ? Or are 
these Gospels merely myths and legends 
handed down to us from a civilization _that 
existed long before the time of Christ? 


At last you can get the FACTS about 
Christ and the Christian Church in a star- 
tling new book just off the press called “A 
Shield Has Two Sides” written by the emt- 
nent author, scholar and historian Wallace 
Stock well. 


Here is a book for people who are not 
efraid to look reality in the face! A book 
for men and women who refuse to wear 
mental blinders! It reveals TRUTHs about 
the Christian Church of today—both Cath- 
olic and Protestant—that will shock many. 
For it pulls no punches and presents facts 
known to but few. 


“A Shield Has Two Sides” is not sold 
through bookstores for reasons you will 
readily understand after you have read the 
first few pages. But the Publishers wf! giad- 
ly send a copy on approval to any sincere 
seeker of knowledge, over 21, who seeks un- 
biased facts about the Christian Church and 
how it functions today. Dramatic illustra- 
tions. Send only $1.00 tn full payment. 


Read “A Shield Has Two Sides” 
Without Risking a Single Penny 
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much more sharply etched. Considering 


what a swath these men cut in the West 


for two or three decades, there are a 
good many gaps in their histories, and 
much of the documentation that is avail- 
able is partisan and untrustworthy. Mr. 
Lewis has done his best to disentangle 
myth and fact, but he often has to 
confess himself defeated. 
KEITH HUTCHISON 


The Irish Quality 

THE COURSE OF IRISH VERSE IN 
ENGLISH. By Robert Farren. Sheed 
and Ward. $2.50. 


En is a delightful book, informa- 
tive, brightly written. Mr. Farren 
traces the course of Irish verse, written 
in English, that is, as distinguished from 
Gaelic, from what he considers its be- 
ginnings in the early nineteenth century 
to the present day. Both the creative 
student of metrics and the lover of 
poetry for its own sake will find pleas- 
ure and profit in the passages he quotes 
from, for instance, Mangan and Lar- 
minie; one is led to regret one’s igno- 
rance of these poets and to make their 
better acquaintance. 

To file a few demurrers: Francis Led- 
widge seems more Georgian than Irish, 
in the light of Mr. Farren’s never ex- 
actly defined, but still sufficiently clear, 
statement of what constitutes the Irish 
quality in verse. Colum and Higgins, 
particularly the former, are treated with 
excessive unction; Yeats, on the other 
hand, and in spite of the writer's apolo- 
gies, is dismissed in rather summary 
fashion. Joyce is barely mentioned in the 
text, and neither his books of poetry 
nor any of those of Gogarty are listed 
in the bibliography. To a reviewer 
whose blood is one-quarter out of 
County Down, this seems perilously 
close to dishonesty, whatever the sins 
that landed these two bards on the index 
of the Roman Catholic church. 

ROLFE HUMPHRIES 


Coming soon: Time, Space, and the 
News, by James Wechsler—a discussion 
of “Your Newspaper,” by Nine Nieman 
Fellows. 


SOVIET SCIENCE 
AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 


Lecture by DR. JOHN SOMERVILLE 
SUNDA,Y JANUARY 11, 1948, at 3 P.M. 
AMERICAN RUSSIAN CULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


200 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Fiction in Review 








T IS a special pleasure for a reviewer 

who did not admire Saul Bellow’s first 
novel, ‘Dangling Man,” to report of his 
second, “The Victim’ (Vanguard, 
$2.75), that it is not only in every way 
a striking advance over its predecessor 
but also hard to match, in recent fiction, 
for brilliance, skill, and originality. 
There are of course certain clear con- 
nections between the two performances: 
Mr. Bellow still writes of a world where 
the sunlight penetrates only with diff- 
culty and of people whose nerves are 
rubbed almost raw. But however cheer- 
less the universe of “The Victim,” the 
new novel is not open to the charge, as 
the earlier volume was, of reducing the 
world to the mean stature of some of 
its least expansive inhabitants or of neg- 
lecting to suggest the reprieve from mis- 
ery which is always the promise of art. 
Mr. Bellow has remarkably _ trans- 
cended, in his second book, the self- 
pitying literalness which robbed his first 
ot scale. He is still puritanically fearful 
of charming us, but he is at least willing 
to excite our emotional participation. 

So much of the virtue of “The Vic- 
tim” lies in its wonderful physical evo- 
cations—the domestic detail, for exam- 
ple, of its hero’s existence: the dreadful 
decency of his apartment, the ghastli- 
ness of his quick, solitary meals, the 
suffocating routine of his habits of per- 
sonal cleanliness—that not to linger 
over them is to do Mr. Bellow’s sheer 
novelistic talent a grave injustice. But it 
is also impossible to deal adequately 
with the philosophical content of Mr. 
Bellow’s book in a short review: like 
all good novels, it can be read on so 
many levels of meaning that to stay 
with only one or two of them is to put 
false boundaries on a very large expeti- 
ence. 

Mr. Bellow tells the story of a young 
man, a Jew named Asa Leventhal, who 
is suddenly accused of having ruined 
another man’s life in revenge for some 
anti-Semitic remarks. Several years be- 
fore, when Leventhal had been out of a 
job, a Gentile acquaintance, Kirby All- 
bee, had given him an introduction to 
his employer, the editor of a chain of 
publications. The editor had received 
Leventhal so coldly that Leventhal had 
turned the interview into a violent quar- 
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rel. Now Allbee reappears in Leven- 
thal’s life and announces that the reason 
Leventhal had attacked his boss was that 
Allbee had once spoken offensively 
about Jews; he insists that as a conse- 
quence of Leventhal’s misconduct he, 
who had introduced Leventhal to the 
editor, had himself been fired; out of 
work, he had taken to drinking heavily, 
lost his wife, and become a complete 
down-and-outer. He places the responsi- 
bility for this débacle squarely upon 
Leventhal, attaches himself to him, and 
demands that his persecutor make resti- 
tution for the ruin he has caused. 

The dramatic problem of Mr. Bel- 
low's novel is to figure out who, in this 
complex of circumstances, is the “‘vic- 
tim’’ of the book’s title. There is cer- 
tainly no doubt that Leventhal is being 
madly persecuted by Allbee, who has 
suddenly appeared out of nowhere to 
drop the full burden of his disintegrated 
life upon the other man. Leventhal re- 
members all the incidents of his former 
association with Allbee; but there is no 
reason for him to feel that when he lost 
his temper with Allbee’s boss he was 
acting to affect the fate of a third per- 
son. And even supposing that Allbee 
had been fired as a result of Leventhal's 
behavier, is it Leventhal’s responsibility 
that Allbee then went to pieces? On the 
other hand, not only is Allbee himself 
convinced that be was victimized by Lev- 
enthal; there are mutual friends, whom 
Leventhal respects, who—it turns out— 
agree that he had an important share in 
precipitating Allbee’s downfall. The ac- 
cusations and defenses move back and 
forth between the two men: each is 
forced farther and farther into examina- 
tion of his motives both conscious and 
unconscious, while Mr. Bellow bril- 
liantly explores the whole problem of 
guilt. What emerges from the investi- 
gation is a beautiful balance of forces: 
no man is without responsibility for his 
neighbor, but neither is any man really 
responsible for his neighbor or free of 
responsibility for himself. In addition, 
there is accident or, if you will, the bio- 
logical determination which it would be 
hopeless to suppose one can entirely 
master, for oneself or anyone else. 

Obviously not the least impressive as- 
pect of Mr. Bellow’s novel is that he 
dares to place this study of the difficult 
problem of responsibility in that most 
difficult of spheres, the sphere of inter- 
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racial relationships. More and more these 
days, under the guise of increasing our 
“‘sealism” about minority situations, pro- 
gressive thought has actually been lend- 
ing itself to myth-making. Teaching us 
to defend the rights of minorities, it also 
teaches us that members of minorities 
are not adult human beings like other 
citizens, with as much responsibility for 
their own destinies, but born victims— 
the innocent sufferers of the will of the 
dominant groups. Probably there is no 
less fashionable idea in current liberal- 
ism than that Jews exist in reciprocal 
relationship with Gentiles or Negroes 
with white people. But Mr. Bellow cuts 
across this pleasant fantasy to confront 
us with the disturbing idea that the so- 
cial “victim” may himself assist in the 
creation of his unhappy condition. It 
would be a mistake to read ‘The Vic- 
tim” as only a novel about anti-Semi- 
tism: its implications are much wider, 
and its insights are as relevant to mem- 
bers of majority groups—that is, to any 
human being—as to members of op- 
pressed minorities. But even apart from 
these wider references, and read solely 
as a novel about the Jewish situation, it 
is morally one of the farthest-reaching 
books our contemporary culture has pro- 
duced. 

A good deal of nonsense is written 
by the book reviewers about the novel of 
ideas. Our professional readers like to 
assume that there is an unbridgeable 
separation between the novel of thought 
and the novel of feeling, that a book 
must be one or the other. But the sim- 
ple truth is of course that not only do 
ideas necessarily adhere in emotions 
and emotions in ideas, but also that 
there is no such thing as a novel with- 
out ideas: a good novel has good ideas, 
a bad novel has bad ideas. And actually 
what the reviewers are protesting against 
when they protest against the novel of 
thought, is the confrontation with new, 
serious, Or provocative thinking; we see 
that a book has only to be sufficiently 
soft or shoddy in its thinking—as, say, 
in the case of an “A Bell for Adano” or 
an “Arch of Triumph”—for the re- 
viewer to acknowledge himself deeply 
stirred by its message. “The Victim” is 
solidly built of fine, important ideas; it 
also generates fine and important, if un- 
comfortable, emotions. Indeed, one has 
only to compare it to Mr. Bellow’s ear- 
lier “Dangling Man” to have a striking 


lesson in the way in which intellect has 

the power to alter the quality of a novel- 

ist’s feeling and even enhance his art. 
DIANA TRILLING 
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RIME AND PUNISHMENT,” 
Ca John Gielgud in the leading 
role, was a great London success, and 
no pains seem to have been spared in 
the effort to make it repeat that success 
here. Mr. Gielgud has surrounded him- 
self with an excellent cast. There is a 
very effective set by Paul Sheriff, and 
Theodore Komisarjevsky has directed in 
what seems like the grand Russian man- 
ner. Unfortunately, the fact remains that 
there is something wrong somewhere. 
Despite all the bustle of the action and 
all the passionate talk about what are 
supposed to be the most important and 
terrible truths, the whole refuses to be 
galvanized into any kind of life. It may 
be hard to imagine how the story of 
“Crime and Punishment” could possibly 
be dull, but at the National Theater it 
is very nearly just that. The audience 
was polite and so were those reviews 
which I have read. Yet even when 
the latter were at least partly favorable 
I detected a certain lack of conviction 
which is precisely what seemed to me to 
characterize also both the acting and the 
whole spirit of the production. Every- 
one seems to be doing his job with 
technical competence and as well as he 
can, but there is a curious lack of con- 
viction about the whole thing. . 

Mr. Gielgud tears several passions to 
tatters. No one could say that he spares 
himself. But there is absolutely no sense 
conveyed that he shares the agonies and 
exaltations of Raskolnikov or, indeed, 
that he has any very clear idea what 
they are. 

Considered merely as jobs done, sev- 
eral of the other performances are su- 
perior to his. There are, for example, 
moments when it seems that Lillian 
Gish was never so good as she is in the 
role of the consumptive Katerina, the 
colonel’s daughter. Vladimir Sokoloff as 
the shrewd examining magistrate is, if 
anything, even bettef. Like the veteran 
that he is, he dominates the stage and 
creates an unforgettable image. But even 
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the best moments of the best performers 
seem merely stunts. They fail to create 
any cumulative tension or any real be- 
lief in the action as a whole. Moreover, 
the same can be said of the various 
group tableaux. The cast is large and its 
management is ambitious. At least one 
reviewer spoke of something Dickensian 
about the blowsy bustle of life in the 
boarding-house, and the adjective will 
do very well, though Hogarthian might 
be even more accurate. Yet there is noth- 
ing insistent or immediate about any of 
the effects. Nothing ever seems to get 
beneath the skin of either the perform- 
ers or the spectators. And if Dostoevsky 
is not hypnotic he is nothing. 

The temptation is, of course, merely 
to blame the dramatization, but I am 
not sure that to do so would be entirely 
fair. I, at least, had the persistent feel- 
ing that Dostoevsky’s vocabulary anc 
Dostoevsky’s 
ceased to be fully meaningful for us 
and that the root of the difficulty was 
just that fact. Surely, the story of a man 


| | > at . 
symbols had somehow 


who discovers too late that he is no 
superman beyond good and evil but, 
like everyone else, a part of that hu- 
manity which he dare not despise, is 
not in itself without meaning. As the 
story is told in the present version— 
which, as the dramatist confesses, he has 
made somewhat more explicit as to 
moral than the original author did— 
it is highly relevant to many contem- 
porary situations. Indeed, it may even 
be that the very pointing up of the 
neaning for 1947 has tended to em- 
phasize all the more what is temporally 
far away and temperamentally alien to 
us in the original author's spiritual 
world. But in any event a certain re- 
moteness about everything except the 
bare intellectual core of the story simply 
cannot be overcome. Dostoevsky’s big- 
gest words—<rime, punishment, sin, 


The Nobel Prize Winner 


ANDRE GIDE 


is the subject of on excellent critical study 
by Van Meter Ames, just published in The 
Makers of Modern Literature Series. The 





book traces Gide’s artistic evolution and ana- 
}yzes cll of his best books. $2 
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| piation, and {ft € ao not 
sccm to mean, either intellectually or 
emotionally, what they meant to him. 
When his hero flings himself at the feet 


+ + nohle r ; ‘ | 
of the nobie prostitute and kneels, as 


he says, not to her but to suffering hu- 


manity, the gesture seems false and 
sentimental rather than tremendous. The 
drunken husband who babbles to his 
wronged wife, “Hit me; I deserve it; 
but pity me too,” may have been in- 


tended by Dostoevsky himself to be 
almost a parody, but he is not merely 
parody, and his maudlin self-pity 1s too 
close to the attitude of the hero for com- 
fort.’ Perhaps the present company, the 
present audience, and even the present 
dramatist are all too Anglo-Saxon actu- 
ally to enter into the original author's 
world, but whatever the reason, they ob- 
viously do not do so. And I could not 
but feel that Mr. Gielgud himself was 
at least as far outside what was intended 
to be the spirit of the proceedings as 
anyone else. Perhaps the fact that he 
wore a tall hat not too unlike in shape 
the hat which he wore in the big scene 
of a previous play suggested the thought, 
but I found myself wondering if he 
himself was not thinking how much 
happier he would be if the hat had had 
a mourning-band around it and if he 
were, at that moment, announcing the 
death of his wicked brother in “The 
Importance of Being Earnest’’ 


Music 


F ALICIA ALONSO is capable of 
gratitude—and perhaps I should 
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say first if she is capable of realizing 
what Balanchine has done for her in his 
new piece for Ballet Theater, “Theme 
and Variations’—she will sell her ear- 
rings, if necessary, to buy him a suit- 
ably expensive present. 

After the violence that I had found 
disturbing in her work last spring, its 
quiet in the opening “Les Sylphides” of 


Ballet Theater's recent season at City 
Center was an agreeable surprise—the 
more agreeable since it resulted in simi- 
lar quiet in the work of the other 
dancers. It was an enjoyable perform- 
ance, in which Alonso danced with the 
impressive technical assurance, the cool 
grace and clarity, the ease and elegance 
of the first-rate dancer she has devel- 
oped into—though without the powers 
of personal, emoticnal projection of the 
great ballerina, which would have irra- 
diated the ‘‘Sylphides” performance and 
made it an excitingly great one. This 
lack of projection was one reason for 
the difference in the effect of Alonso’s 
beautiful dancing in the second act of 
“Giselle” as compared with Markova’s 
—ancther being her lack of Markova’s 
subtlety of rhythm and phrasing. And 
what Balanchine did for her in “Theme 
and Variations” was not merely to use 
everything she does best as a dancer— 
her sharp attacks, her superbly secure 
feats of point-balance, for example—but 
to use them in a style that made her 
glamorous and radiant. After seeing an 
early rehearsal of her pas de deux with 
Youskevitch Edwin Denby had written 
me that Balanchine had invented still 
another new character; but what he also 
invented was a new personality for 
Alonso. (This enabled John Martin, 
an admirer of Alonso, for the first time 
to enjoy a work of Balanchine—his way 
of putting it being that Balanchine for 
the first time had produced a good bal- 
let. It also led Walter Terry to call 
“Theme and Variations” the greatest 
classical ballet of our time, when in fact 
it is a lovely work but Balanchine has 
done far greater ones—‘Concerto Ba- 
rocco,” “Danses Concertantes,” “The 
Four Temperaments.” ) 

In “Theme and Variations” Balan- 
chine also used to best effect the things 
Youskevitch does well in his ele- 
gant classical style—for example in the 
“Black Swan” pas de deux, in which 
Nora Kaye also continues to be breath- 
takingly brilliant. These, unfortunately, 
are not the things he is required to do 
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in Balanchine's “Apollo”; and what he 
is required to do there he does even 
less well than a year ago—the infre- 
quent performances having caused him 
to forget much of what he barely 
learned. I am glad Ballet Theater is 
adding works of Balanchine to its reper- 
tory; but I would be gladder still if it 
treated the works as though it really 
valued them—by rehearsing and per- 
forming them sufficiently to keep them 
from deteriorating like “Apollo” or 
being forgotten entirely like “Waltz 
Academy.” Ballet Theater has used its 
renewed collaboration with Balanchine 
to have “Waltz Academy” restudied 
with him; let it have him do the same 
with Youskevitch in “Apollo,” and if 
possible have him teach the part to a 
dancer who is better suited to it. 

Ballet Theater's other new piece, 
“Summer Day,” is Jerome Robbins’s 
version of Ruthanna Boris’s ‘Cirque de 
Deux’’—more extensive, more inventive, 
more amusing, but essentially another 
revue number for the part of Ballet 
Theater's repertory that I don’t find in- 
teresting. 

With many new members the com- 
pany did not operate with its former 
precision; but this was of less conse- 
quence to me than the new interest and 
enjoyment with which the company 
seemed to me to dance in “Theme and 
Variations” (and also in the rehearsals 
of “Waltz Academy’), and which made 
its dancing not only brilliant but per- 
sonally warm and likable. 


CONTRIBUTORS 








F. W. DUPEE is a member of the Eng- 
lish Department of Bard College. 


ALBERT GUERARD, Jr., is the author » 


of “Joseph Conrad.” : 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR is professor of 
Christian Ethics at Union Theologica! 
Seminary. 
ROLFE HUMPHRIES has just brought 
out a new book of verse: “Forbid Thy 
Ravens.” 
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“A very funny 
play, brilliantly 
written, acted 
and staged.” 
Garland. 


Journal-Amer. Evenings 8:40 





MAX GORDON presents 


BORN YESTERDAY 


The Hilar ous Comedy Hit by GARSON KANIN 
LYCEUM THEA., 45th Street, East of B'way. CH 4-4256 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40 











NOTICE TO NEWSSTAND READERS. 


The only certain way of getting The Nation reg- 
ularly is to enter 4 subscription. By doing so you 
will not only insure prompt receipt of your copy, 
but you will make a considerable saving in money 
over the newsstand price. Why not fill in the coupon 
en the back cover and mail it to us today? 
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January 3, 1948 
A Catholic Answer 


[We print this week, in our usual 
space for Letters to the Editors, extracts 
from an article in the December 6 issue 
of America in which Father Harold C. 
Gardiner criticized Paul Blanshard’s re- 
cent The Nation on The 
Catholic Church in Medicine, Sex, and 
Education. We also reproduce Mr. 
Blanshard’s reply, which appeared in 
America on December 27, and the edi- 
torial note appended. 


} 
articles in 


Analysis of a Smear Stunt 
BY HAROLD C. GARDINER 
N THREE recent issues of The Na- 
tion, Paul Blanshard wrote three ar- 
ticles. The three together constitute one 
of the finest examples” for 
nany a moon of mastery in the smear 


“horrible 


technique. ... 

This article is not a refutation. One 
does not refute prejudice; one simply 
points it out so that the fair-minded may 

be taken in. Second, I would not 
refute Mr. Blanshard in any case, be- 
cause to deal adequately with his tow- 
ering misconceptions would entail tak- 
ing him back to the very first steps in 
ethics and building from there on care- 
fully and cautiously. Either that long 
process would be indicated or I should 
have to fali into his own superficiality 
und trot out answers as he whips out 
the objections—and that would be a 
task for a specialist (which I am not) in 
canon law, moral theology, church his- 
tory, American constitutional law, the 
theory of education, medicine, and soci- 
ology. These are the fields in which he 
pontificates. Where and how has he 
had time to become a pundit in all these 
sober sciences while carrying such im- 
portant jobs as Head of the Department 
of Investigations and Accounts in New 
York City under M fayor LaGuardia, 
State Department official in the Carib- 
bean during the war, and authoring 
“Democracy and Empire in the Carib- 
pee? .<. 

Let’s see some of Mr. Blanshard’s 
more choice performances. I limit my- 
elf here mainly to his first two articles: 

The point at issue. Mr. Blanshard 
starts out by asking the question: does 
the Catholic church have a right to 
speak out on matters of medicine and 
sex? Plainly this is not a foolish ques- 
tion and, were Mr. Blanshard asking it 
sincerely, it would demand a worthy 
response. But he does not want an 
answer, for he promptly removes the 





question from the field of morals, where 
alone it can be handled. ... 

Half-truths. It is reg to find ex- 
amples of this particular slant in Mr. 
Bl mashacd s articles than in most smear- 
writing, for the simple fact that he usu- 
ally does not stop with the 4a/f-untruth. 

. Thus wi 
whole sexual code ought to be called an 
“anti-sexual code, because the primary 
emphasis has always been upon the sin 
rather than the joy in sex,” he is right 
in saying that moral theology is con- 
cerned mainly with sin (though not only 
sexual sin), but he carefully forgets to 
state that moral theology is only part of 
Catholic life and teaching. 

Generalizations. “Nobody,” says out 
savant, “knows exactly where the elabo- 
rate sexual code of the Roman Catholic 
church came from.” I know, Mr. Blan- 
shard, and so do 10,000 others, and 
when you make a general statement like 
that, can it be for any other purpose 
than to convince your unwary readers 
that the church’s code is all myth, 
legend, tommy-rot, and absurdity? .. . 

Confusion of a hierarchy of values. 
I suppose Mr. Blanshard would admit 
in general that soreie truths are more 
important than othe¢s. If so, he will not 
admit that Catholics as well hold to 
that, even as regards some truths that 
touch on religion. We hold equally, he 
states, that ‘Franco is an eminent Chris- 
tian statesman (and no teacher in the 
Catholic school system is free to chal- 
lenge that without incurring penalties) ,” 
and that “the Pope, when +. speaks for 
the church in matters of faith and 
morals, cannot make a mistake.” Obvi- 
ously, if Catholics are so stupid as not 
to see any difference in these two values, 
they can be bulldozed into accepting 
anything. . 

The association technique. This is 
something like a malicious distortion of 
the old saying “show me your friends 
and I'll tell you what kind of man you 
are.” The distortion comes from the fact 
that the people shown do not have to 
be friends. Just show Mr. Blanshard, 
within shouting distance of the Pope, 
anybody he doesn’t like, and that proves 
that the Pope is a bad man. So when 
Pope Pius XI “finally slammed the door 
on all kinds of contraception as late 
as 1930” (that, of course, is false), 


1en he says that the church’s 
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“had just piloted the Vatican to a Con- 
cordat with Mussolini, and perhaps he 
felt that the future belonged to dictator- 
ship in both the moral and the political 
field.” I would be just as unfair, though 
perhaps not so clever (I haven't had 
much practice), if I were to smear Mr. 
Blanshard like this: .Mr. Blanshard, 
until recently an official in the State 
Department, has retired to private life. 
The loyalty tests and the forced resigna- 
tion of several employees of that depart- 
ment as being bad security risks oc- 
curred at —— that same time. 

Name-calling. This is the most obvi- 
ously rowdy of all smear-techniques, If 
done, however, in a tone that suggests 
sorrow rather than anger, it is 
times effective in clouding the issue. So 
Pius XI’s fulmination against birth con- 
trol was “only an unfortunate mistake 
by an old man who had never been 
married and who had never 
medicine... . 

Finally, Mr. Blanshard deserves to be 
given only a flat lie in many of his state- 
ments. Such is the one, which he repeats 
that grounds for annulment in the 
Catholic church are much flimsy 
than those recognized in civil courts. 
Another is that Jesuit casuists use the 
doctrine of the rhythm in conception as 
a “loophole” in the law against unnat 
ural birth control. 


some- 
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more 





And a third is that 
the moral bases for the solution of the 
problem of ectopic gestations has ever 
been shifted. Medical knowledge has 
grown; the moral principle is un- 
changed. ... 


Mr. Blanshard Comments 


Epiror:... Your readers may draw their 
own conclusions from the fact that 
Father Gardiner concentrated on the 
manner of my articles rather than their 
matter, did not produce any documen- 
tary material to refute my detailed and 
documented statements, and admitted 
that his article was ‘“‘not a refutation.” 
Father Gardiner did three things in 
his article—rather well, I thought: (1) 
attacked the method of presentation of 
my three articles in The Nation; (2) 
denied some of my facts without sub- 
stantiating his denials, on the assump- 
tion, I suppose, that Catholic readers 
would accept his denials without proof; 
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ACROSS 
Hill Billies? (8, 5) 
How things are usually sliced? (7) 
Number that is left? (7) 
He ends up a sort of clerk. (7) 


Stories never ended on such nights. 


(7) 

What makes the sisters so dis- 

turbed? (7) 

ne sort of a tree to find us in. 
‘ 

Concentrates. (7) 

Pointed saw. (7) 

€all back before you’ve dined. (7) 
Enters and listens. (7) 

How to make a couple of bucks. (7) 
How paper might be bought? (7) 

with cursory. (7, 6) 


DOWN 


2 Proffered actions. (7) 

3 Minus? (7) 

4 Like kinds beget this. (7) 
6 Ivan ran into it. (7) 


Alterrate business affairs. (7) 


It makes sense to have Tabby climb 
over a slab. (7) 


Oyster? (6, 2, 5) 
Mistaken kisses? (13) 


Kitty over the water, over the 
water. (7) 


Busts out of a U. S. state. (7) 
House kind is not loud. (7) 

The first statesman? (7) 

A disgraceful state to be in. (7) 


Relations in Gaelic, responsible for 
many novel things. (7) 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 243 


ACROSS :—1 BRICABRAC; 6 TIRER: 9 
ANDIRON; 10 NEEDLES; 11 TRAIPSE; 12 
OCTOBER; 13 DON; 15 ELAPSE; 17 OPOR- 
TO; 18 NATAL; 19 SECOND; 22 DIAPER: 
25 GNU; 27 IMMERSE; 28 NEW YORK; 30 
DIAMOND; 31 TORTURE; 32 ABYSS; 33 
RESISTERS. 


DOWN :—1 BOAST; 2 INDIANA; 8 APRO- 
POS ; 4 RANGED; 5 CANNON; 6 TREETOP; 
7 BELABOR; 8 RESERVOIR; 14 OFTEN; 
15 and 20 EAST INDIA COMPANY; 16 END; 
17 OLD; 21 NARROWS; 23 INWARDS; 24 
PRODUCE; 2% GENDER; 26 UNITES; 20 
KEELS. 
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and (3) sprinkled personal innuendos 
through the article. 

In reply to his first point, I ask the 
readers of America who have not al- 
ready read the three articles in The 
Nation to get them and judge for them- 
selves whether I used a smear technique 
or a sober factual method. 

In reply to Father Gardiner’s de- 
nials, I should like to debate the three 
articles in The Nation and those denials 
face to face with Father Gardiner or 
any other editor of America, and I 
am willing to pay my own expenses 
from Vermont and appear in a Catholic 
hall in New York for the benefit of 
Catholic charities if a neutral chairman 
can be provided and the tickets are 
evenly divided between America and 
The Nation readers. 

As to the third point, the personal 
innuendos, I hate to disappoint Father 
Gardiner, who apparently shares the 
conventional hope that all critics of 
the hierarchy can be tarred with the 
Communist brush, but (1) I have never 
been caught belonging to a Communist- 
front organization; (2) my superiors in 
the State Department forgot to purge 
me and even asked me to stay longer; 
(3) I frequently agree with America in 
its opposition to Stalin and Molotov, 
even when I disagree with the reasons; 
(4) my political afhliations and sym- 
pathies have been with the right wing 
of the American Labor Party and with 
the Liberal Party, and I was chairman 
of the party’s primary committee which 
defeated the Communist-controlled fac- 
tion in 1939; (5) Father Gardiner 
should not be quite so incredulous about 
my finding “time to become a pundit 
in all these sober sciences” while serving 
in public office, for 1 was born in af 
parsonage, and in a distant interlude of 
my youth I actually studied enough 
theology at two leading American semi- 
naries to be ordained. 

PAUL BLANSHARD 
Thetford Center, Vermont 


** America’s” Rebuttal 


Far from attempting any innuendo 
that Mr. Blanshard leans to commu- 
nism, Father Gardiner was at pains to 
show how unjustified such an innuendo 
would be. The fact that Mr. Blanshard 
believes that he has thus been placed 
under suspicion seems to show that he 
has been deceived by his own tech- 
nique. As for the invitation to a debate, 
we could not consider it, since the tone 
of Mr. Blanshard’s articles did not in- 
spire in us any great confidence in his} 
good faith—EpITorR. 
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